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AGAIN AMERICAN INGENUITY BRINGS OUR PLANES OUT ON TOP! 7 a 


You're part of the “umbrella” on a 
daylight raid. The skipper calls: ‘Flock 
of ME’s, high at 2 o'clock . . . let’s 
get ’em.” 

You zoom upstairs. Up here in the 
thin air the gasoline “boils” in your 
wing tanks. Vapor bubbles form. If they 
get into your gas lines, they'll starve 
your motor—rob it of power—lower 
your ceiling. 

But today tiny pumps in the bottom 
of your gas tanks whirl out the bubbles 
as fast as they form, keep your gas lines 
free of “bubble trouble”. No matter how 
high the Heinies go—you'll top them! 

You're above them now. You peel off 
and pounce out of the sun. . . and 
there's one less Nazi fighter. 





Small as it is, the Pesco booster pump 
plays a giant’s role in raising the ceil- 
ing for planes, making them safer. 

Borg-Warner, in its Pesco Division, 
produces huge numbers of these 
pumps for high altitude fighters 
and bombers. In addition, al- 
most every plane is equipped 
with other types of Pesco pumps, 
and all help to bring our fighters 
back safely. 

You'll find many such engi- 
neering achievements in Borg- 
Warner’s list of more than 100 
different items for war. And all 
spring from an ideal that is basic 
with Borg-Warner: “Design it 
better—make it better!” 


PRODUCTION 





BORG -WARNER | 


That ideal means much to America. 
The essentials produced by Borg- 
Warner’s many units are so numerous 
and so widely accepted in industry, on 
the farm and in the home, that there 
is hardly an American who 
does not benefit from them 
every day. 

The long engineering expe- 
rience and increased produc: 
tion facilities of Borg-Warner 
are focused today on one all- 
important task—to help give 
our fighters the finest. 


— 





Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 

and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING *« MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ° B-W 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSECHAIN * NORGE *« NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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FOR POSTWAR 





| Address 


E are now accepting applications from men in the armed 
forces and from others for peacetime work selling 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


With the end ofthe war we believe competition in American 


business will be keener than ever. We believe the companies 
with high costs and low efficiency will be forced out of the run- - 
ning. Because all of our products are designed with one purpose 


. +» to cut business costs and improve efficiency .... we expect ~~ 


our sales to increase tremendously after the war. 


Every business that makes or sells any product or renders a 
service is a prospect for Addressograph or Multigraph equip- 
ment or both. 


In addition to all of our own men, now on leaves of absence 
in the armed forces, we expect to add more than two hundred 
salesmen to our established offices in all parts of the country. 
Salesmen will once again be job makers. Our preference is for 
industrious young men with selling ability who are familiar with 
office or factory systems and methods, accounting procedures 
or similar business operations. If you feel you can qualify 
for the job of selling Addressograph-Multigraph simplified 
business methods to American business, write us now giving 
full information about yourself and your business background. 


Write The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


raph-Multigraph Corporation 


TAADE-MARE REE oS Pal oF 


. SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Now he’s on his way. The hospital train will take 
him to convalescence close to home and family. 


This hospital on wheels is staffed and equipped to 
handle his every need on the journey. Through- 
out, it is flooded with a new kind of light—cool 
and glare-free fluorescent. It is easy on the eyes 
of wounded men. It helps doctors and nurses © 
do their jobs, 


This lighting equipment, like everything else 
on the hospital train, is the last word. Fixtures 
and lamps are manufactured by Sylvania, which 
means they are built to one standard—the highes 
anywhere known, : 


— for the blessed event | 


Whom the new baby looks like will be decided 
under fluorescent — and this softly diffused light 
will rest Mother’s eyes. 


Cool, comfortable fluorescent, with its high 
efficiency and accurate color control, will find 
many uses in the modern postwar hospital. 
And this new kind of light is the most eco- 
nomical known. 


Fluorescent light that is engineered to hospital 
needs will be a specialty of Sylvania — pioneer in 
lighting, pacemaker in the fluorescent field. It will, 
of course, be made to Sylvania’s one standard 
— the highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS 











~SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 
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What's Ahead 


gASSETT: A CLOSE-UP 


Headlining our line-up of stories in the 
15 issue is a behind-the-scenes 

interview with Glen A. Bassett, youngish, 
hard-working president of the multi-million 
dollar Gar Wood Industries, Inc. The story 
galyzes the personality of the man, whose 
courage and vision achieved for his company 
the record of being one of the very first in 
the nation to go “all out” for war produc- 


And if you want some sound, ‘down-to- 
earth advice on the ever-vital problem of em- 
ployee relations, you'll be interested in read- 
ing about Bassett’s methods of handling the 
problen—methods that really hit the mark 
with his workers. 

Watch for “Gren A. Bassett—A CLose- 
Ur,” by J. Leonard Matt. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


“To err is human,” and apparently it’s 
just as human to profit by the errors of our 
fellows. At any rate, the idea of having 
America’s top-ranking business executives 
confess to the biggest blunder in their ca- 
reers is one that’s making a hit with readers. 

Next issue Roy Howard, head of the huge 
Scripps Howard newspaper chain, becomes 
the third “big business” man to reveal his 
“biggest mistake.” Howard’s account of his 
prize boner, which makes fascinating read- 
ing, is told to T. C. McClary. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Next issue our recently-inaugurated “Op- 
portunities” department will be devoted to 
a survey of opportunities in telephone an- 
ewering exchanges. 

Here’s just one of the many startling 
statements in the story: “For less than 
$5,000, you can start a telephone answering 
exchange that may net you up to $1,000 a 
month within a year’s time.” 


NO PIPE DREAM 


Delivering coal by means of pipe lines is 
not as visionary as it sounds. In fact, the 
idea has already been put to work, and en- 
gineers predict an increasingly prominent 
place for it in the post-war world. 

A story in our next issue explains the sys- 
tem, with an analysis of its prospects for the 
future. It’s called “Pipe Lines ror Coat,” 
and is written by H. Eugene Dickhuth. 


CROSS-SECTION 


Everyone is interested in the post-war 
buying plans of the American public. An- 


other story in our next issue, “CROSSROADS | 


Cross-Section,” reveals the results of a 
survey of the purchasing prejudices and 
preferences of Mulberry, Indiana, a typical 
Midwest community. And, in the words of 
Author William Hurd Hillyer: “As buys 
Mulberry, Indiana, so will buy non-urban 
America when peace comes.” 

This story should prove of interest to all 
forward-looking business men. 
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Readers Say 


INEQUALITY OF WAGES 


We hear much about avoiding a severe 
depression after the war. I believe one of 
the most vital points on this topic is being 
overlooked. 

I would estimate that about 80% of 
American labor can be called common la- 
bor. Industry and agriculture are the two 
large labor fields. .. . 

Assembly workers in shipyards, aircraft 
and many other fields are making $75 to 
$125 per week, while farm hands and un- 
organized white-collar workers are receiv- 
ing about that amount per month. Organ- 
ized labor is overpaid, and their pay is in 
reality being subsidized by unorganized la- 
bor and white-collar workers. . . . 

Merchandise is sold nationally at the same 
price. It stands to reason that we cannot 
have this vast difference in pay envelopes 

. aad still be able to do business with 
each other. When the underpaid are un- 
able to buy the goods produced by the 
overpaid workers the overpaid workers lose 
their jobs. Then we have a depression 
brought about by labor itself... . 

True there must be differences in wages 
paid—that is the American way—but these 
differences cannot be so extreme that we 
cannot do business with each other. We 
must watch our labor dollar to see that it 
does have a more equitable value for all 
of us.—Witt1am Cartson, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Keep up the good work. Show that capital, 
labor, farmer, business man and consumer 
can prosper only when there is equality of 
opportunity to make good their respective 
jobs.—W. F. Messencer, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND 


I enjoy reading your magazine. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I look forward to receiving every 
issue. It is progressive without being sub- 
ject to influences of theorists who now 
more than ever seem to live so much be- 
yond realities. Moreover, in most of your 
articles you try to see both sides of the 
story, and by doing so you help, in my 
opinion, to build a better world.—E. S. 

» Friep, Te Awamutu, New Zealand. 


MISTAKES 


Referring to the first two paragraphs 
under “What’s Ahead” in your August 1 
issue: 


Our MISTAKES 


An ego seems to possess us: 
We are willing to talk 

About our brilliant successes, 
But on our mistakes we balk. 


But we are seasoned by error, 
And it is so common it makes 
Risks for us have little terror: “J 
We learn only from our mistakes. 
—Sam Dorsey, Des Moines, Ia. 



































““Super-SNAFU .. .” 


the guy was, I'm tellin’ ya... His mother writes 
him his wife is slapped in the hospital, will let 
him know what the docs say... and the letter’s 
five weeks old! . . . He phones the States, can’t 
raise anybody at home or in the hospital... and 
figures she must have passed away. Curtains! ... 
Well, for two weeks the guy’s in a slipstream. We 
went crazy tryin’ to cover him on the job... Then 
a letter comes from his wife. Whole thing was a 
false alarm, She's okay, in Florida with her folks. 
So he snaps out .. .1’m glad my folks know enough 
to use V-Mail, Gets here in seven, eight days, so 
you don't worry yourself silly between letters...” 





V-Mail has a special form, so the letter can 
be processed into a film strip, flown on fast 
transport planes to a point nearest destination, 
reproduced and delivered fast... saving weeks 
over ordinary letters sent by slow ship, saving 





. Send shorter 
letters, more frequently, the fastest way—with 


sorely needed shipping space . . 


V-Mail! Get forms in stationery, department, 








drug and variety stores. Or we'll send a packet 
of six with our compliments. Address below... 


Make it V-MAIL! 


TNEY BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1777 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn: 


Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
postage for business mail... now devoted to war production., 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


Have stocks largely discounted peace? 


Prediction: Most quotations wil] }. 
higher next September. 


Maybe a relapse before then. 


The Democratic ticket, indisputably, 
Roosevelt-Truman-Cl0O. 


Hillman has become mountainous po- 
litically. 


Don’t count on a November walkove. 
Expect more Republicans in Congres. 


Speculation in commodities seem 


risky. 


Post-war double taxation would 
double-cross prosperity, employment. 


Will Germany shortly purge Hitler? 


Government homebuilding scheme 
are costing you and me dearly. 


Order Winter coal now. 


Industry, business should have some 
thing to say on marketing war sur 
pluses. 


Workers won’t much longer be bosses. 


The best will be retained, others weed- 
ed out. 


To insure your freedom, hold on to 
your war bonds. 


Caesar Petrillo lives up to his first 
name, thumbs his nose at the authori- 
ties. 


The New Deal doesn’t believe i 
open covenants openly reached. No 
dictators do. 


Extravagance always brings suffering. 


In two years after Pearl Harbor over 
1,000,000 American businesses died. 


Congress mustn’t make post-war idle 
ness as profitable as productiveness. 


America this year should have a ge? 
uine Thanksgiving. 
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Electronic Wizardry 


Phileo Engineers Createa” Master Mind 


AMONG PHILCO’s many contributions 
to the war effort was the creation of the 
electronic “Master Mind” pictured here. 
Last year alone, it saved 144,000 man- 
hours of labor and, with other econo- 
mies, reduced the cost of one type 
of radio equipment to the Government 
by $1,170,000. 


Perfected only after many months of 
exhaustive research and development by 
Philco engineering ingenuity, this device 
replaced a tedious and intricate hand cali- 
brating operation, which was slow and 
subject to human error. Employing 126 
tubes, the Philco “Master Mind” can 
“think,” calibrate, calculate, and record 






dial readings many times faster than any 
human being—at a great saving of time 
and without danger of error. 

Another example of Philco research and 
engineering “know-how” which, while 
fulfilling emergency war needs, prom- 
ises important peacetime applications 
in industry after Victory! 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 





ATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in 
fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. 
Most of the South has a growing season of six 
months or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of 


all the nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 
inches or more! 


There’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and 
commerce in the South... unlimited natural re- 
sources . . . steady, intelligent labor . . . every favor- 
able condition for growth and prosperity. 


And just as the Southern Railway System measures 
up to its great transportation assignment in the 
war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
post-war needs of the South— where the grass IS 
greener. 


We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead— 
Look South!” 


Srmaat E. Rowers 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Slacking Should Arouse Public 


Wilful slowing-down by organized labor has become so 
widespread and drastic that the cost will include the lives 
of many American soldiers. Were all the facts generally 
known, the public would rise up in wrath. Company after 
company reports shameful slacking. Normal output has 
been deliberately cut anywhere from 15% to 30% or more. 
Men producing things our fighting forces most urgently 
need, including heavy artillery, bombs, heavy trucks, are 
among the guiltiest. Akron records that workmen engaged 
in making the strongest tires for war equipment are doing 
30% less than easily feasible. General Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford, all are suffering similarly. As are many other con- 
cerns furnishing essential war materiel. 

Slow-downs are crippling war-winning far more than 
actual strikes, bad as these are. Palpably, heads of our 
largest labor unions and associations have lost control of 
members. Almost every day some “unauthorized” strike 
flares up, despite protests by union magnates. The novel- 
sounding “no-strike” pledge so solemnly made by the C.1.O. 
and A.F. of L. has been and is being shamefully violated 
without any punishment being meted out by heads of these 
bodies. 

Culpability for this deplorable condition rests basically 
with the New Deal Administration. All along it has acted 
in awe of organized labor. It has enacted no legislation to 
deal effectively with labor wrongdoers—although never 
hesitating to harass employers. Recent revelations are that 
the White House has consistently kept a wide-open door— 
and wide-open telephone connections—for the C.I.0. Politi- 
eal Action Committee instigators. From all accounts, Sidney 
Hillman and his co-conspirators who are making a farce 
of the Hatch Act are Franklin D. Roosevelt's main reliance 
for furnishing millions to finance the Fourth Term cam- 
paign. Apparently, wealthy unions can subsidize political 
elections though corporations cannot. They are even calling 
upon concerns, with which they have agreements, to “come 
across” with funds—or accept the consequences. 

What will be the reaction of our millions of young men 
exposing themselves to death on all fighting fronts when 
they learn how they are being let down by union leaders 
and their followers? What judgment are they likely to pass 
on the Administration and its failure to correct this tragic 
situation? They are so totally immersed in waging all-out 
war that many of them may not send in their votes to be 
recorded in November. But that a day of reckoning will 
come cannot be doubted for an instant. 

* 
Will wins. 
* 
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Readers Reprove 


Five words in our July 1 issue have brought condemna- 
tion on this writer’s head, namely, “Looks like a Fourth 
Term.” What was meant to be conveyed was that it looked 
as if Franklin D. Roosevelt would be nominated for a 
Fourth Term. This nomination duly forthcame on July 20. 
It was not remotely the intention of the writer to forecast 
the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt. It is one thing to feel 
most profoundly that the nation needs relief from the 
Roosevelt dynasty, its dictatorial policies, its unbridled ex- 
penditures, its contempt for frugality, its fantastic disregard 
for debt, but another thing to predict that a majority of 
voters, ,including the millions feeding from the New Deal 
trough, will have sense enough to plump for a new regime 
conscjous of reality, conscious that overspending must one 
day come to an end, conscious that the American way of 
life is being alarmingly imperilled. 

* 
Nothing worthwhile can be handed you. 
It must be earned. 
* 


Labor Next. 


This writer for years forewarned that Big Business and 
High Finance were riding for a terrific fall. It was noon- 
day clear that America’s mightiest men of affairs, with few 
exceptions, were blind to their social responsibilities, blind 
to what their selfish, arrogant, autocratic conduct would 
ultimately bring upon them. Inevitably, they suffered what 
was coming to them. 

This writer foresees, just as clearly, that dictatorial labor 
leaders, persisting in riding roughshod down a similar path, 
will by and by get theirs no matter how eagerly they may 
be shielded by an obsequious, vote-seeking Administration. 
The American people are slow to anger. But their patience 
has limitations. Their sense of right, once fully aroused, 
effects itself thoroughgoingly. That it will be so in the matter . 
of putting obstreperous labor leaders and unions in their 
place cannot be doubted by any thoughtful citizen. 

What of Management? I have an uneasy feeling that, 
unless it alters its tactics, it will bring upon itself a drastic 
new deal. Millions of American individuals and families, 
who have entrusted their savings to corporations and com- 
panies, feel that managements and directorates have failed | 
most miserably to battle against legislation inimical to 
their interests. They have chosen to remain silent, supine 
during the last decade and more while the New Deal gaily 
enacted measure after measure harmful to our free enter- 
prise system, harmful to savers and investors. 

Meanwhile, not a few managements are contriving to 


Management? 








fortify, enhance, their own financial status by instituting 
pension plans, bonuses, options to purchase stock on a 
favorable basis. 

It so happens that I have always favored adequate re- 
muneration for superior brains, that I have recognized that 
some men are worth salaries running well into six figures. 
Indeed, in making my own modest purchases of stock, I 
have often selected companies headed by giants drawing 
from $100,000 up. 

But managements must be realistic. They should become 
aware of the fact that many rank-and-file investors have 
not been educated up to taking such a view, that there is 
very widespread opposition to big salary increases, bonuses, 
pensions, stock options, for highest-paid executives. 

Bluntly, as I see it, management is on trial. Furthermore, 
as | see it, unless management can enlighten and win the 
confidence of their stockholders, and find ways and means 
to organize investors so that they will develop influence at 
Washington akin to that already won by organized labor 
and organized farmers, the whole future, not only of man- 
agement, but of our American economy may be grievously 
jeopardized. 


Reconversion Hopes 


We don’t have a businesslike administration. One of the 
innermost of New Dealers unabashedly proclaimed that ours 
is a “labor government.” Everything before and since con- 
firms this. Yet, public sentiment has become so insistent 
upon governmental formulating of plans to handle recon- 
version that hopefulness is justified that the Administra- 
tion and Congress will be induced to act forehandedly. WPB 
Chairman Nelson, not without bureaucratic opposition, has 
insisted upon steps to enable civilian production to take up 
the slack as military contracts are cancelled or contracted. 
This is eminently sensible. Already we have had demon- 
strations that organized workmen have resolved to fight 
discharge from war plants when contracts expire. But, obvi- 
ously, not even this richest of nations could continue to 
place orders for billions and billions of war materiel no 
longer needed to win. 

Reconversion will, of course, involve innumerable com- 
plicated, far-reaching problems. But the national interest, 
not the interest of any labor union, must come first. If 
commonsense be exercised all around, transformation from 
war to peace should be accomplished without fatal diff- 
* culty. There must be give-and-take, not irresponsible dic- 
tation by labor, any more than by industry. 

The common weal must prevail, predominate, be de- 
cisive. 

* 
You have to be there to get there 


and stay there. 
* 


Meteoric Rise 


From assistant vice-president of a subsidiary to the presi- 
dency of New York Central is the meteoric jump made in 
two years by Gustav Metzman. This constitutes a record 
for advancement in railroading, where promotion is pro- 


verbially slow. It was so for Mr. Metzman. It took him 
from 1903, when he started as a copy clerk with the B. & 0 
to 1942 to rise to the position of assistant vice-president d 
the Big Four. It was only at the beginning of this year thy 
he became a vice-president of the New York Central. 

Unlike his predecessor, Fred E. Williamson, he was no 
born wealthy. He has come up the hard way. Born jy 
Baltimore 58 years ago, Gustav Metzman is a magnificen 
physical specimen, 6 feet 2, without a grey hair. His cg. 
pacity for work is prodigious. Very rarely does he take 
any time off to play golf, his one recreation. He literally 
lives railroading. His two fortes are operating; handling 
men. All ranks regard him as one of them, democratic, ep. 
thusiastic, outspoken, co-operative. He reminds one of the 
redoubtable A. H. Smith, intrepid head of the New Yor 
Central during the World War. Like Smith, Metzman wa 
annexed by the Government early in this war to perform 
vital transportation tasks. 

Another outstanding -characteristic, in addition to his 
concentrated industriousness, is his foresightedness. “He js 
extremely modern-minded; the past for him sets a prece. 
dent only in so far as it has a definite value for the future,” 
comments one associate. Although a master of details, he 
doesn’t allow details to master him. 


* 


If you have enough, consider yoursel/ 
as rich as the richest. 
* 


Too Much Cake? 
The reaction of many farmers to the New Deal’s cease 
—somehow reminds me of an incident related by one ol 





less hand-outs—accompanied by un-American “directives” 
my sons. He attended a party of young folks given by » 
estimable, hospitable lady. She served a sumptuous suppet. 
It was topped off by a most liberal portion of rich cake. 
One youth, who didn’t like cake, contrived to get rid of it 
by surreptitiously feeding it to the dog. Noting his empty 
plate, the hostess urged him to have another piece. “Thank 
you very much,” he unthinkingly replied, “but I am afraid 
if I took any more the dog would be sick.” 

So many millions have been handed out by Washington 
to farmers, to say nothing of myriads of WPA hangers-on 
and others, that a great many farmers apparently have 
reached the conclusion that they don’t want any more 


“cake” from Washington lest it make not only them but the 
whole country financially sick. 


* 
Nothing succeeds like trying. 
* 


On Seeing German Prisoners 


I have just witnessed the arrival in this country of # 
group of German prisoners. They are a nondescript, uw 
impressive lot. Many of them are mere boys, few are good 
physical specimens. They don’t begin to compare favor 
ably with contingents of our American manhood embark 
ing for war. That Hitler Germans are super-men—blah! 
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ut Sister did was to fold back a 
A piece of paper, pin it to a stick, 
and blow on it. It whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General 
Motors engineers, always plugging 
away at making more and better 
things for more people, found the 
germ of a new transmission in an idea 
just as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right 
now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel 
fan was fashioned that forced oil 
against another fan facing it. That 
fan whirled, just like Sister’s whirli- 
gig. And around this principle, they 
built a silky, simple power drive that 
brought the goal of completely auto- 
matic gearshifting a lot nearer. 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks 


Siinple idea 


began flowing off the assembly lines 
instead of smart automobiles. It 
looked like the end of the new trans- 
mission. 


But when new tank models came up 
for design, General Motors engineers 
saw an opportunity to ease the tank 
driver’s battle problems. 


They reached back into their peace- 
time experience with Hydramatic 
Drive — developed for your own driv- 
ing convenience, mind you — and 
came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks. 


Now our light tanks are more 
agile, more nimble. And a driver 
can concentrate on pillboxes or 
machine-gun nests, or what- 
ever is his problem for the 
rhoment. 


Beery Sunday Afternoon —GENERKAIL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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Buy “More War Bonds | y 


Here’s a useful wartime plus that 
stems right out of the everlasting 
American drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made be- 
cause men in this country know that 
just rewards await them for real en- 
terprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in 
prewar America very much worth liv- 
ing. It has aided our country greatly 
in war. And it will continue to pro- 
vide more and better things for more 
people in the years ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





VW 





The Outlook for 
Motion Pictures 


Global expansion looms 
as films follow troops; 
many innovations ready 


EARLY everyone—as a movie- 

goer, a business man, an inves- 

tor, an ‘individual seeking a ca- 
reer or just a job, or as a good citizen 
interested in a powerful force which 
can help build a better world of to- 
morrow—has a stake in the post-war 
prospects of the motion picture. 

This industry, as it marks its 50th 
anniversary, can look back to a Hora- 
tio Alger-like rise from a shoe-string 
beginning as a “peep show” in a con- 
verted shoe store in Manhattan, with 
$120 as its first day’s receipts, to an 
industry entertaining 95,000,000 peo- 
ple a week in 18,000 theatres in this 
country alone, with total annual in- 
come of nearly $2,000,000,000. 


GOODWILL BUILDER PLUS 


More significant, it can look for- 
ward to a role of tremendous impor- 
tance in bringing about an understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world 
in the post-war era—in serving as a 
great social, spiritual and educational 
force. While fulfilling its function of 
entertaining, it does a great deal more. 
For example, M-G-M’s “Mrs. Miniver” 
and “White Cliffs of Dover,” while en- 
tertaining Americans, have done more 
to give them a sympathetic under- 
standing of the British than all the 
organized propaganda efforts of the 
British Government. “Dragon Seed” 
is performing a similar service for 
China. These are but isolated exam- 
ples where American attitudes have 
been influenced by films whose only 
real intent was to entertain. Likewise, 
U. S. films are telling America’s story 
- to foreign peoples. 

From the investment standpoint, the 
motion picture companies, which rep- 
resent an investment of $2,061,500,- 
000, rate high among the industries 
with greatest peacetime potentialities. 
The industry is among the last to feel 
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By H. ERWIN CURTIS 


a depression, among the first to reflect 
an upturn. Low-cost recreation has 
proven itself essential even in depres- 
sion. Furthermore, the movies are on 
a cash basis. 

Recognition of the basic stability of 
the industry has been a long time in 
coming. Movies were in poor repute 
in investment circles as “wild and 
woolly” show business from the days 
when theatres were called “little 
smellies” down through the extrava- 
gant‘ days of 1929, when an epidemic 
of theatre buying brought leading 
companies into financial troubles. 

That, however, was some years ago 
and since then the companies have 
grown up business-wise. The come- 


back of Universal Pictures Co. is a. 


case in point. Eight years ago Uni- 
versal was tottering on the verge of 
bankruptcy when J. Cheever Cowdin, 
by training a banker, stepped in and 
bought control. The industry and Wall 
Street considered the case of Univer- 
sal hopeless, but Cowdin doggedly 
went to work on his theory that the 
movies were basically no different than 
any other industry, and that sound 
business practices would eventually 
bring successful results. He cut out 
extravagances, put every operation on 
a budget basis and insisted that his 
organization abide by the budgets. 


A “MANUFACTURING PLANT" 


To this day, as a subtle warning to 
his executives against any tendency to- 
ward “going Hollywood,” he calls his 
studio “the manufacturing plant.” 
Cowdin, furthermore, pioneered by 
giving top production posts to theatre 
exhibitors, because they combined 
business acumen with showmanship. 
Other companies since have followed 
this example. Today Universal has not 
only paid off its bank debt and elimi- 
nated all of its preferred stock, but 
has gone on a regular dividend basis. 

The movies offer an outstanding 
example of an industry putting its 
financial house ‘in good order during 
the past decade. They have sharply 
reduced their debts, retired burden- 


some preferred stock and cleared the 
way for larger common dividends, 
Warner Brothers, to take one example, 
had a peak debt in the 1930's of 
around $113,000,000, and now it is 
down around $47,000,000. Movie com. 
pany balance sheets now compare {z. 
vorably with many gilt-edge industri- 
als, and provide resources for post 
war expansion. Loew’s has around 
$43,000,000 cash in its treasury, 20h 
Century-Fox $38,000,000. 

Their strong financial set-ups place 
the movie companies in position to 
pay cut a substantial part of what they 
earn. At present, they are prudently 
only paying on the average less than 
half what they earn. 


TAXES HIGH 


In common with other industries, 
they are paying out a great deal mor 
in taxes than they show in net for 
stockholders. Paramount had net in- 
come of $14,500,000 last year, paid 
taxes of $28,000,000. Columbia paid 
nearly twice as much in taxes as it 
earned for stockholders. Universal 
paid about $2.29 in taxes for each $1 
of net profit. Last year’s Federal tax 
bill of eight principal movie com 
panies was $108,000,000, net income 
after taxes $62,000,000. This was 
a tax increase of 677% since 1941. 

The improved credit rating of the 
movies is indicated by the fact that 
they have no trouble in floating new 
securities at the most favorable rates. 
Loew’s, for example, marketed deben- 
tures at 3%. Universal, which haf; 
shown a remarkable uptrend in earp- 
ings, recently sold debentures at 334%. 

Large investment trusts show mort 
confidence in this industry than the 
public, have already made heavy in- 
vestments in the common shares. 

It’s probable that motion picture at 
tendance in this country will decline 
from its present record level whe 
people can use their automobiles freely 
again and other diversion is available. 


new world markets. 
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Today there are more people living 
in the world who have never seen a 
motion picture than those who have. 
But American movies have followed 
our fighting men around the world. 
They have given a taste to many in 
foreign lands who had never seen an 
American movie before. The industry 
receives over one-third of its revenues 
from its export business. 

The long-time global potentialities 
for American movies are obviously 
enormous, but as is often the case 
with rosy prospects, there are serious 
obstacles to be overcome—government 
restrictions, foreign exchange, low 
standards of living, competition’ from 
foreign film industries. 

England—always Hollywood’s best 
foreign market—fully realizes the 
power of motion pictures to build 
Empire prestige, sell merchandise. 
Post-war Britain will push to build up 
its own industry and compete with 
U. S. films for world markets. 

U. S. film companies collect about 
$88,000,000 annually in revenues from 
England. The latter receives little 
from the showing of its pictures here. 
Hollywood appreciates this problem, 
is willing to help solve it. 

“Reciprocal deals” are currently be- 
ing made by American companies 
with British producers and theatre 
chains. The outstanding example is 
one between 20th Century-Fox and 
J. Arthur Rank, British film baron. 


FOREIGN MARKET PROSPECTS 


A good market should open in Italy. 
As our troops moved up from the toe 
of Italy, natives all along the route 
were treated to Hollywood movies. 
U. S. films are now being shown in 
1,000 Italian theatres, 60 in Rome. 
Film rentals are being kept in escrow 
by the O.W.I. for U. S. companies. 
These films had been “dubbed,” pro- 
vided with Italian sound tracks, be- 
fore the invasion took place. As Italy 
is re-shaped along democratic lines, 
U. S. films should find favor. 

France is more of a problem. Post- 
war restrictions on U. S. films will de- 
pend on the temper of the new Govern- 
ment and equally important will be for- 
tign exchange to pay for U. S. films. 
American movies, dubbed with French 
sound tracks before the invasion, are 
already being shown in areas liberated. 

Germany is an unknown. During re- 
construction, however, films will be 
wed in the job of re-educating Ger- 
man people along democratic lines. 

Russia offers a huge potential mar- 
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ket. It looks as though Stalin after the 
war will try to give his people a better 
standard of living and more amuse- 
ment. The United States enjoys high 
prestige in Russia and this will pave 
the way for popular reception of U. S. 
films. 

In Latin America, only 19,000,000 
out of a total population of around 
125,000,000 are movie-goers. There is 
room here for a great expansion of 
business, but such large masses lack 
the means to patronize the movies reg- 
ularly so that the rate of expansion 
largely hinges on a higher standard of 
living. Furthermore, Spain, Mexico and 
Argentina, among others, will offer 
strong competition to U. S. films. 


THE MEXICAN OUTLOOK 


Mexico is fast developing a strong 
industry of its own. RKO and several 
other U. S. companies are financially 
participating. Mexican productions are 
proving exceedingly popular through- 
out Latin America. The Mexican in- 
dustry, moreover, has developed some 
outstanding star personalities, notably 
Cantinflas, the comedian. 

To meet competition in Latin Amer- 
ica, U. S. companies are beginning to 
dub major productions with Spanish 
sound tracks instead of superimposed 
sub-titles. “Dubbing” has been devel- 
oped to the proportions of a fine art. 

The masses of China and India offer 
enormous potentialities but it will take 
years to realize them. 

For the first time our own State 
Department has set up a motion pic- 
ture division to help U. S. producers 
and combat unfair restrictions by for- 
eign countries. 

In the post-war future of motion 
pictures the part television will play 
looms up, a large and frightening 
question mark to many exhibitors. Ex- 
hibitors were similarly frightened 
when radio entered the home. 

Television still has major economic 
and scientific problems to lick. When 
it “arrives,” it’s probable that the im- 
mediate effect will be a sharp stimulant 
to the movie box office. For it’s a safe 
bet that at least nine of 10 Ameri- 
cans will get their introduction to tele- 
vision at their neighborhood theatre. 
The big theatre chains are only wait- 
ing on the day when it is practicable 
to flash “television” news and sport- 
ing events on their screens. The mass 
purchase of home sets will follow, not 
precede, the introduction of television 
to moviegoers. Paramount, which 
operates a chain of 1,600 theatres, al- 


Photos from the Museum of Modern Art film library 


Mary Pickford, "flickers'™ first lady 


Al Jolson—"sound” and a new era 
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ready has an apparatus which will en- 
able its theatres to take telecasts of 
sporting and news events out of the 
air, flash them upon the screen as they 
happen and then incorporate them as 
part of the regular newsreel. 

From the psychological standpoint. 
there are basic reasons why people 
will be likely to continue to patronize 
the neighborhood movie even after 
home television is “perfected.” People 
are by nature gregarious, like to en- 
joy entertainment in a group. At sport- 
ing events the crowd generates much 
of the excitement. For millions of peo- 
ple the movie house will always offer a 
place to go, at small cost. 

It appears now that outside of spot 
news events the motion picture is the 
best program for television. It costs 
from $6,000 to $15,000 to provide 
one minute of screen entertainment of 
the “A” picture category. It is diff- 
cult to visualize television having the 
revenue to justify producing shows of 
this caliber to be telecast once. It may 
be practical, on the other hand, for 
television to use motion pictures in- 
stead, pictures that can be telecast 
again and again, and who is better 
qualified to produce this type of en- 
tertainment than the companies now 
making movies? RKO and Paramount 
have formed television units and sev- 
eral others have fingers in the “pie.” 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


The making of documentary and 
educational films promises to become 
an important sideline activity of the 
movie companies. The extraordinary 
success with which film was used in 
training our Armed Forces has drama- 
tized the value of teaching by visual 
methods. Industry plans to use films 
in training workers .for post-war jobs. 


Some documentary films will be suf- . 


ficiently high in entertainment value 
to be shown in theatres. It is expected 
the producing companies will build 
documentary film studios adjacent to 
their major studios. 

As an integral part of the industry’s 
forward-looking attitude, a Public In- 
formation Committee is at work on 
“blueprints” for a broad post-war pro- 
gram designed to make the public 
aware of the industry as a good citi- 
zen. The public goodwill that the in- 
dustry has earned for its magnificent 
war job—in donating over 18,000 full- 
length 16mm prints to our Armed 
Forces, staging war bond rallies, col- 
lecting funds for the Red Cross and 
participating in war organization 
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drives—has opened the eyes of the in- 
dustry to the potentialities of a con- 
tinuing public relations effort. 

New opportunities for careers in the 
motion picture industry, more so than 
ever before, will be opened up at the 
war's end. Motion pictures are prob- 
ably the only industry whose principal 
assets go home and go to bed every 
night. It is an industry of people. 

The wide scope of the career oppor- 
tunities is indicated by the fact that 
some 276 different arts, professions 
and industries are involved in the 
making of a motion picture. The in- 
dustry employs 204,000—30,000 in 
production, 14,000 in distribution and 
160,000 in theatres. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


In addition to the production field, 
manufacturers of motion picture and 
sound equipment, facing the greatest 
worldwide demand in history, will 
have positions to offer those having 
technical knowledge and sales ability. 

With hundreds of new theatres pro- 
jected, the industry will need many 
young men, who combine a flair for 
showmanship with business ability, for 
theatre management posts. 

Leading producing companies are 
already “blue-printing” new branch 
distribution and sales offices in coun- 
tries all over the world, some of them 
relatively virgin fields for American 
motion pictures. Young men with of- 
fice management and sales ability who 
can speak a foreign language will have 
a chance to get into this fascinating 
line of work in the pioneering stages. 

An entirely new field, particularly 
appealing to the man who wants a 
small business of his own, may open 
up after the war as a result of the 
successful performance of the 16mm 
films donated to our Armed Forces. 
The 16mm projector was regarded as 
little more than a toy prior to the war, 
but the Army shows abroad demon- 
strate it can provide an entertaining 
performance inexpensively with porta- 
ble sound equipment. Some in the in- 
dustry now visualize it as a medium 
through which the potential movie 
audiences in the towns, hamlets and 
rural areas too small to support a reg- 
ular theatre can be “tapped.” An en- 
terprising young man with 16mm 
equipment can establish a “circuit” of 
one-night stands of his own in his 
county area, for example, giving 
shows at grange halls, school build- 
ings and similar places. 

Mobile units of 16mm sound equip- 


ment are currently being used by 
O.W.I. for government films in Latip 


America. They are proving very popy. 
lar with native audiences. In the post. 
war era, such mobile units may open 
brand new markets for U. S. films in 
all parts of the world. 

For the business man with modest 
capital, the “drive-in” theatre will pre. 
sent a post-war opportunity. Although 
there are only 97 in the country today, 
it is anticipated they will have a rapid 
growth when the war ends. 

John Q. Moviegoer can look for. 
ward to a number of developments 
that will make his visits to the post. 
war theatre more enjoyable, more ex. 
citing, more comfortable. Color will 
be used in more pictures than ever 
before. Because of the experiments 
carried on during the war by the Gov. 
ernment, the cost of making color 
films—now 35% higher than black 
and white—is being reduced steadily, 

Still in the future, but nevertheless 
assured, is the introduction of a third 
dimension to the motion picture— 
depth. 

As an immediate post-war innova. 
tion, Western Electric has a process 
for “directional sound.” When an 
actor is on the left side of the screen, 
his voice will come from the left, when 
he is on the right, it will come from 
there, or from the rear of the picture 
when he is in the background. 


SINGLE VS. DOUBLE BILLS 


Whether John Q. Moviegoer sees 
single or double bills is up to him 
Most exhibitors and producers would 
like to abolish “double feature” bills, 
but there seems slim prospect the pub- 
lic will let them. Exhibitors favor the 
single feature because a three-hour or 
more program reduces number of 
shows per day, cuts audience turnover. 
Producers must make twice as maby 
feature films and can’t get commen- 
surate additional revenues. Seventy 
per cent of the theatres show twin-bills. 

The moviegoer, too, will find addi- 
tional creature comforts and conve 
niences in the theatres scheduled to be 
built in the post-war era. What may 
amount to a theatre-building boom it 
foreseen to meet growth and shifts in 
population and to replace the large 
number of theatres that have become 
obsolescent. Most theatres were built 
before “sound” and in many acoustics 
are far from perfect. .Architects pre 
paring blueprints for post-war theatres 
stress simplified functional design, dep- 
recate “gingerbread” ornamentation. 
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Walter Geist: 


“My Biggest Mistake © 


As told to JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 





— 
This is the second in a series 


of stories by business leaders 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next issue: Roy Howard. 


6 ALT, what’s the matter?” 
W Frovenc Geist, greeting her 

husband at the front door, 
was at once aware of his troubled ex- 
pression and preoccupied manner. 
“Something has happened,” she in- 
sisted. “What is it?” 

Walter Geist hesitated, groping for 
the right words. This was going to be 
more difficult than he had imagined 
at first. “I — well, fact is, I’ve just 
made the biggest mistake of my life,” 
he managed at last. His wife, silent, 
anxious, waited for the rest. “I’ve just 
gotten myself promoted.” 

The time was 1925. Geist, at 31, 
had been made Engineer in Charge of 
Transmission of one of America’s 
greatest industrial organizations, the 
Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Viewed in the light of his subsequent 
tapid progress, this promotion easily 
might have been regarded as a step 
nearer to his present position, the 
presidency of that same mammoth en- 
terprise. 











“| WAS STYMIED” 


“It was more of a stymie than a 
promotion,” he says. “I had gone as 
far as I could in, that Division. Errand 
boy, tracer, draftsman, designer—I’d 
been there since I was 16. And now, 
with a wife and family on my hands, 
I was stopped cold, stopped because 
I hadn’t taken time to figure out 
where I was going, and what I wanted 
to do with myself. 

“My only consolation, if you could 
call it that, was the fact that my mis- 
take was a common one. How many 
men starting out in life pause to think 
about what may be up ahead? Darn 
few! Look at them all around you, 
men who have jumped into jobs with- 
out looking before they jumped; men 
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who have headed up some blind alley 
without finding out first that it wasn’t 
a broad highway to a bright future 
and a better life. Some men, by virtue 
of their makeup, head instinctively for 
the blind alley, and spend their con- 
tented lives groping about in its re- 
stricted gloom. Some men blunder in- 
to it, realize their mistake, but through 
inertia or jumbled thinking processes. 
are unable to find their way out. It is 
this type, incidentally, which special- 
izes in cursing an unkind fate which 
made them what they are. Others, 
their dull souls crammed with foolish 
hopes, wait for the boss to die. 
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“I was in a tough spot,” Geist de- 
clares. “Being now the head of my 
Division, I didn’t even have my su- 
perior’s demise to anticipate.” 

Walter Geist decided it was time to 
take inventory—of himself. Being one 
of a large family, finances had pro- 
scribed any formal education. This 
lack he had supplied himself, through 
constant attendance at night school. 
It hadn’t been easy, applying himself 
to mathematics, drafting, engineering 
courses, after a long day’s work. And 
now, with the drudgery of it behind 
him, was the net result of it all to be 
nothing but a stalemate, a blind alley? 
True, as a Division head, it would be 
a comfortable blind alley. He could re- 
lax there for the rest of his life, if he 
chose. Others did, who hadn’t come 
as far as he had, in his 31 years. 
Geist’s personal stock-taking, however, 
disclosed that hard-bought engineer- 
ing knowledge. There was little point 
in letting it gather cobwebs on the 
shelves of his brain. Why not use it to 


create’an opportunity for himself? 
“Being a transmission engineer, | 
surveyed that field with a view to find- 
ing some trouble spot where my 
knowledge might provide the solution. 
I found it. American textile mills had 


‘never had a satisfactory short center 


drive. Drives in use jerked or slipped, 
tore fragile threads. Belt dressings and 
lubricants fell on processed goods, 
making them unsalable. It was a real 
problem, all right. But perhaps it 
represented the means of escape from 
my blind alley. If so, it was a long, 
rocky passage, studded thickly with 
experimentation, failure and disap- 
pointment. I stumbled along it for two 
trying years, wishing many a time ] 
had been so constituted as to find con- 
tentment in my alley. At last, however, 
a new approach resulted in the devel- 
opment of the multiple V-Belt Drive, 
since known as the Texrope V-Bek 
Drive. Since 1925 it has resulted in a 
volume of over $30,000,000 to Allis- 
Chalmers.” 

“It won’t work,” engineers had pre- 
dicted in the beginning. 


BECAME STANDING JOKE 


“I'll buy you a box of cigars for 
every day it functions beyond 10 
days,” an associate promised. 

“It has become one of our standing 
jokes,” Geist says. “There were units 
which ran for seven years or more 
without attention. What would I do 
with all those cigars?” 

He was out of his blind alley now. 
The possibilities of his Texrope V- 
Belt Drive became apparent in other 
industries, and the Texrope Division, 
from a very small sub-division of the 


‘company’s Milling Department, soon 


became bigger than the Milling De- 
partment itself. : 

Walter Geist was back on the main 
highway once more. He knew this for 
a certainty. There were milestones on 
it—promotions. Blind alleys don’t 
have milestones. In 1940, the impor- 
tance of Texrope Drive to American 
industry was recognized, when a com- 

(Continued on page 32) 








How one company built 
morale by letting its 
workers run the show 


HAT’S going to happen to em- 
W neree morale when the war is 

won? What’s going to happen 
when the individual patriotism of the 
employee is no longer the issue? 

It isn’t too soon to give this prob- 
lem consideration. The period of re- 
conversion, the time of real adjustment 
of manpower to new and smaller pro- 
duction schedules, is bound to call for 
measures as extraordinary as those de- 
manded by our entry into the war. 

The problem then was one of getting 
labor to realize as quickly as possible 
that the country was faced with a gi- 
gantic job of production. Defeat and 
slavery were the cost of failure. 


A CLEAR-CUT STORY, BUT— 


That was a good, clear-cut story to 
have to tell, so simple, in fact, that 
some at first could not see the neces- 

. sity for having to tell it at all. Couldn’t 
people see it for themselves? 

It soon developed, however, that 
morale is made up of a number of 
things; that words or slogans in them- 
selves will not beget the right kind of 


action. Industry shortly understood 





Formula for Morale— 
Worker Participation 


By GEORGE CADENAS 


that employee morale would not take 
care of itself, but needed deliberate 
cultivation. Industry thus began to 
take steps. Some programs were too 
obviously amateurish and produced 
exactly the opposite effect of that de- 
sired. On the other hand, some of the 
methods employed were highly suc- 
cessful because they were carefully 
planned and executed.: It’s from look- 
ing into these, and studying their ele- 
ments, that the post-war planners con- 
cerned with employee morale may 
learn something of value to apply to 
the coming crisis. 

Worth citing, as a case study, is the 
employee morale building campaign 
carried out by the American Viscose 
Corp. The outstanding element which 
emerges from a study of this campaign 
is that it was based on the premise 
that it must be self-participating, that 
is, that the employees themselves 
would do the job, assisted by compe- 
tent professionals. Professionals were 
brought in not to maintain manage- 
ment supervision over the project, but 
rather to act as an essential co-ordinat- 
ing influence in helping amateurs to 
avoid the pitfalls which inevitably 
await those who tackle. such a project 
for the first time. Outside experienced 
judgment is actually welcomed by in- 
telligent workers, who know that it’s 
often the only answer to deadlocked 









amateur opinion in certain procedures, 
that it saves time and effort for every. 
body and makes for a more polished 
final result. 

In other words, the drive was not 
an undertaking by professionals, s 
that employees had no other role in 
the proceedings except as spectators. 

And it was not a strictly amateur ef. 

fort. Ignorance of these two unwonted | 
factors has been responsible for the 
failure of more than one noble effort. 
They should be noted for the future. 


PROBLEM NOT UNIQUE 


The American Viscose problem, 
when war was declared, was by no 
means unique. The corporation manv- 
factures rayon in seven plants in as 
many locations. Compared with ship- 
building, assembling tanks or other 
operations taking place in near-by | 
areas and widely recognized as vital 
in wartime, the manufacture of rayon, 
at first glance, appeared to be a peace: 
time pursuit. Actually, the Marcus 
Hook plant located in Chester, Pa., in 
one of the busiest war production 
areas, was 100% on important war 
work turning out millions of pounds 
of higher-strength rayon yarn for use 
chiefly in bomb and cargo parachutes. 

The demand for bomb parachutes 
was particularly urgent. They were 
needed to blast German occupied ait 
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TO EMPLOYERS 


These suggestions for cnet 
coming fatigue should bene i t 
your employees and aid in 
increasing their efficiency. 

On request, Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
copies for posting on plant or 


office bulletin boards. 

















































ave you ever faced 
his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about “that tired feeling’? 


Supeost, for a minute, you think of | 
your supply of bodily energy as a sort of | 
savings account... 


DEPOSITS WITHDRAWALS 
ELITES BBs 


ay Fo 





2. Accumulate more energy. Eat ade- There’s absorbing interest in your job 
quate meals at regu/ar intervals, in- if you look for it, and interest combats 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get tension. After work take up a hobby— 

You make deposits in the form of food to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- _sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 
which bodily processes convert into use- shine and fresh air. ing, walking, just plain loafing — what- 


ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 3. Withdrave lees onesey. Try to change ever revives you most quickly. 


water, and fresh air. habits ‘and living conditions which Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
You withdraw energy from your ac- waste energy. Plan ahead—“What every ounce of energy count. You will 
count every time you so much as lift a your head does, your feet won’t have _ find helpful suggestions about overcom- 
finger, every time you breathe. to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
So long as you balance your energy squander energy—control your emo- let, “Fatigue—What to Do About “That 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and tions! Learn to relax!... Tired Feeling. 


work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 


4. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 


. by one. Use every odd moment to COPYRIGHT 1944— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
feeling.” asia 
; acquire this restful habit. : , 
This is nature’s warning, to do four Metropolitan Life 
things... bas ‘ 





Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) 


}l. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 

teeth may be a cause—see your den- 

tist, too. 






Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 
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fields and personnel in our North 
African and Italian campaigns, and to 
destroy Japanese planes on the air 
fields of New Guinea, Rabaul and oth- 
er Pacific islands forming the outer 
ring of Japan’s defenses. 

The situation obviously called for 
some method of showing the employees 
at Marcus Hook the types of war 
equipment the rayon they made was 
going into. Information to this effect 
had appeared previously in the com- 
pany’s house organ, and the message 
had been presented in other customary 
ways. But the employees had been too 
long accustomed to thinking of rayon 
as a fiber used in clothing materials, 
and for this reason they found it difh- 
cult to realize how extremely vital their 
work ‘was. 


WAR EXHIBITS 


With a view to clearing up all doubt 
about the matter,-a number of exhibits 
were arranged showing rayon para- 
chutes and tow targets made of yarn 
manufactured at Marcus Hook. Other 
exhibits showed rayon cord, heavy 
duty tires of the types used in bomb- 
ers, fighting planes and motorized 
artillery. The special type of rayon 
used in these tires was not at that 
time being made at Marcus Hook, but 
the exhibits were included to show an- 
other vital use of the fiber. 

Proof that these first exhibits really 
took hold was soon evident in the 
number of employees coming to view 
them. Some workers made suggestions 
for improvement. One suggestion, 
promptly carried out, was the build- 
ing of a large colored diorama show- 
ing an American attack on a Japanese 
base in the Solomons. Here were rayon 
bomb parachutes in action. Captions 
also pointed out that the planes spear- 
heading the attack were equipped with 
rayon cord tires, as were the jeeps 
landing on the beaches. As soon as the 
diorama was completed someone sug- 
gested that it be animated; means were 
devised of showing gun flashes and 
bomb explosions, while phonograph 
records containing all the noises of an 
aerial dog fight were obtained. Even- 
tually a complete battle scene was 
enacted, with a commentator describ- 
ing the action and pointing out the 
presence of rayon in the war equip- 
ment used. 

The diorama turned out to be the 
chief attraction among the exhibits. 
Justifiably proud were the carpenters, 
painters, electricians and others, all 
employees at Marcus Hook, who had 














“Well, well, thumbtacks again!" 


a hand in its creation. Meanwhile, the 
exhibits and the added attractions re- 
sulting from continued employee sug- 
gestions had grown to proportions 
which warranted inviting members of 
employees’ families to view them. 
“Family Night Shows” were staged 
and their popularity grew. Suggestions 
resulted in adding a dart board bear- 
ing the faces of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito to the attractions, and chance 
tickets to buy War Savings Stamps. 
Flanking this were displays of the 
plant’s first aid and fire fighting equip- 
ment. Next, facilities were provided 
for making recorded messages to send 
to sons, husbands and other relatives 
in the services. 

One day someone suggested getting 
up a stage show to be given by talented 
employees of the plant. Talent scouts 
were sent out among the employees 
and in a surprisingly short time a 
large group of ambitious vaudevillians 
were recruited, rehearsed and present- 
ed to their admiring relatives. 


“HERE'S WHERE | WORK" 


Most successful of all was the con- 
current suggestion to conduct visitors 
to the shows through the plant itself, 
not only to show them how rayon was 
made, but also that they might see 
where their husbands, brothers, sisters 
and sons worked. Guides, members of 
the Girls Athletic Association of the 


plant, were on hand to show the way, 


but the real thrill for Bill or Tom or 
Jane lay in pointing out to “Mom” or 
to “Sis” his own place in the plant and 
explaining his job on the spot. 





“That’s where I work, Joe.” 

“This is the way you lace up ends” 

Similar remarks were constantly 
overheard by the - guides, who gave 
them precedence over their own pre. 
pared commentary. 

It wasn’t long before every em. 
ployee in the plant and their familie 
and friends were well aware of the 
part that the company’s rayon was 
playing in the nation’s war effort. This 
alone was a tremendously importan| 
accomplishment. In addition, the 
shows had undeniably built up a nev 
and invaluable kind of community 
goodwill, growing out of a better up. 
derstanding of the company and it 
activities. The new attitude was up. 
mistakably reflected in the reports of 
the proceedings in the local press. Not 
the least accomplishment was the 
show’s creation of a new feeling among 
employees, brought about by their co- 
operating to make a success of the 
project. Preparing the shows turned 
out to be, to many, a novel and re. 
freshing interlude. 


SHOW TOURS PLANTS 


Following completion of the shows 
at Marcus Hook, the displays were 
taken to the company’s plants at Front 
Royal and Roanoke, Va., and Lewis 
town, Pa. At each of these plants the 
same general procedure was followed 
and the same displays were used, but 
entirely new vaudeville programs were 
arranged. 

Company talent was never lacking. 
Comedians, musicians, dancers, hill- 
billy bands, quartettes, magicians, 
chalk-talk artists and many other kinds 
of talent came to light as soon as the 
need was advertised. Everyone pitched 
in with a will, and everyone had a 
good time. 

Thus the keynote of the entire mo- 
rale building program has been em- 
ployee participation. Obviously, the 
necessary professional assistance had 
to be of a high order, and yet willing 
to appear secondary to the work of 
the employee instigators. 

Post-war employee morale _ will 
shortly begin to loom largely in the 
industrial scheme of things. The more 
forward-looking among those con- 
cerned with it are already reviewing 
the mistakes and triumphs of the war 
period. The American Viscose cam- 
paign is one of the triumphs. 








Buy War Bonds & Stamps 

















p> Yes, words from the Alphabetical Tabulator 
are music to the eyes (or is it ears?) of many an 
executive in many a business office, Army and 
Navy bureau, and government agency, 

Look at the reports directly above. See the words 
wherever words ought to be ? On the left, on the 
right, in the middle .. . words where you want 
*em—reports that are crystal clear, because they 
don’t have to be decoded—reports that show 
reference information where it’s easy to find, on 
the outside edge, not way in on the binding side. 
The Alphabetical Tabulator is the only account- 
ing instrument made which speaks English wher- 
ever you want English, numbers wherever you 
want numbers, at the mighty brisk rate of a hun- 
dred complete lines every sixty seconds. 
“Descriptive as a typewriter” is an advantage 
forceful enough by itself to justify your adopting 
the Remington Rand Punched-Card Plan — en- 
tirely ignoring all the other potent manpower- 
savers ... smoother flow of materials, faster 
payroll production, up-to-the-minute sales analy- 
sis... which the Plan can give you. 

But why ignore them? Why not investigate — 
today? Just call the nearest Remington Rand 
office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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Opportunities 





...in Amusement Concessions 


HE post-war return of unlimited 

motoring will bring with it an 

enormous revival of interest in 
amusement parks and similar outdoor 
enterprises. 

This fact will result in many very 
lucrative business opportunities re- 
quiring capital investments of as little 
as $1,000. Before the war a candy 
concession at an Eastern amusement 
park, that cost no more than $1,000 to 
start, grossed an average of $15,000 
a season. 

The average amusement park is 
made up chiefly of concessions owned 
by different individuals and operating 
on a flat rental or percentage basis. 
These concessions cover a wide range, 
including riding devices, games of 
skill and chance, refreshments, boats, 
coin machines, shows and others. 

Riding devices are the biggest money- 
makers in the outdoor amusement field, 
and while they require the largest in- 
vestment, even here it is possible to 
launch a business with as little as 


$3,500 cash. 
STANDARD RIDES 


Riding devices include such well- 
known institutions as the roller coast- 
er, merry-go-round, ferris wheel, whip 
and old mill, in addition to “novelty” 
rides such as the octopus, caterpillar 
and parachute jump. 

Established amusement parks usual- 
ly have all of the standard rides. It is 
therefore difficult to find a good 
amusement park location for a merry- 
go-round or other “standard” rides. 
But these same parks are usually will- 
ing to consider installing new, novel 
rides on a concession basis. 

Riding device manufacturers even 
now are blueprinting new and revolu- 
tionary types of riding devices for 
post-war release. Some of them, cost- 
ing less than $6,000 (usually half 
cash, balance payable at the end of the 
season), will net plenty for their own- 
ers in a few years. 

It is an essentially simple business. 
You buy the ride, install it in a good 
location — preferably a prosperous 





By THE EDITORS 


amusement park—and supervise its 
operation. The risk of loss is mini- 
mized under the percentage-rental 
system—which is usually about 25% 
of the gross receipts. It is a strictly 
cash business. It is by no means im- 
possible for a successful riding de- 
vice in a good spot to gross $50,000 
in a season. A net return of $3,000 
to $5,000 is considered average for a 
moderately successful enterprise. The 
season normally runs from May 15th 
to September 15th. 

There is some indication that many 
new amusement parks will spring up 
after the war, to accommodate the 
huge demand on the part of pleasure 
drivers for a new place to go for a 
good time. These new parks will afford 
locations for the “standard” rides 
(roller coaster, merry-go-round, etc.), 
and also for various refreshment con- 
cessions such as soft drinks, hot dogs, 
penny arcade, shooting gallery and 
other familiar enterprises. 

The refreshment concession in a 
large park is an extremely profitable 
business. The initial investment is often 
less than $5,000 for an enterprise that 
may gross $50,000 a year, half of it 
profit. In a small park, a lesser enter- 
prise that might require less than 
$1,000 initially, may net $2,000 or 
more in the short Summer season. It 
pays to keep an ear to the ground to 
ascertain new amusement parks, be- 
cause it’s usually a case of first come, 
first served in the matter of basic con- 
cessions. 

The amusement 


game-of-skill __re- 








quires one of the smallest investments, 
and it is often extremely profitable, 
After the war, such devices as the 
Linck trainer will undoubtedly be of. 
fered, in suitable form, as an amuse. 
ment device, whereby aviation-minded 
youngsters may test their skill. This 
will also be the case with many other 
of the devices used today in aviation 
training centers. With the interest in 
aviation constantly increasing, one or 
several of these devices will constitute 
a highly lucrative amusement conces- 
sion. 

Most if not all of the new post-war 
amusement park games will, be auto- 
matic, coin-controlled, requiring a 
minimum of help to operate them. A 
game costing $500 to $1,000 has been 
known to gross as much as $15,000 in 
a season—and the percentage of profit 
is seldom less than 50%, after deduct- 
ing concession fees, 


COIN MOVIES 


The automatic, coin-controlled movie 
machine is certain to be one of the 
biggest money-makers in the amuse: 
ment park field. After the season these 
machines can be placed in other loca- 
tions, such as night clubs, ballrooms, 
cafes, etc. This is also true of most 
other coin-operated machines. 

There will be opportunities in most 
established parks, as well as new ones, 
for small movie theatres. In many cases 
the investment may be well under 
$5,000 for a small semi-open-air build- 
ing, wooden seats and projection 
equipment. Even with a seating capa- 
city of only 300, such a movie con- 
cession is a good bet. One of the big 
attractions of such a theatre is that it 
affords foot-weary _ pleasure-seekers, 
who have been walking around the 
park, a chance to relax and rest, and 
be entertained at the same time. 

There are a considerable number of 
amusement concessions in. Eastern 
parks which could be profitably intro- 
duced into parks in the Middle West. 
Frozen custard, a type of ice cream, 
is one of these. Established as a big 
money-maker for years in the East, it 
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T TOOK imagination, ingenuity and a little 
daring to own a horseless carriage "way 
back when . . . The automobile was a cranky, 
noisy infant, as innocent of comforts as any 
newborn babe. Times have changed. The 
modern smooth-running, fast-starting car owes 


‘much of its fine performance to the copper 


which helped give it the electric startet, its 
efficient ignition, lighting and cooling systems. 

American industry has taken advantage of 
the special qualities of copper in improving 
our way of life—utilizing the strength, work- 
ability, freedom from rust and excellent con- 















ductivity of copper to the benefit of all. 
Matching the forward march of progress has 
been the pioneering American copper industry 
—meeting every new call for the red metal 
and its alloys, and, as at Anaconda, breaking 
all production records in supplying wartime 
needs, Helping to win the war is, of course, 
the big assignment now, but... 
WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
wate: after the requirements of the fighting 
iB forces are filled, copper and copper 
alloys will again be ready to play 
their part in helping to build a better world. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


pA ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
ANTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


x Lend More for Victory— Buy an Extra War Bond 
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Unt Listen 


idle gossip, just remember that 


the BIG name in belts is PARIS 


Any belt will hold up your trousers, but 
your Paris Belt will look better—wear 
longer—satisfy you more. The biggest 
name in belts is the biggest value in 
belts—Buy Paris—a tradition in fine 
leather styling. The Belts illustrated are: 


@ Top: MB446—$1.50—1 in. width, 
all elastic. Club stripe with London Tan 


PARIS 





“Tons” for your trousers 


pigskin trim. Leather covered buckle. 
@ Bottom: MB474—$1.50— Genuine 
cowhide with high Aniline finish. Sad- 
die stitched for extra wear and extra 
beauty. Fine leather covered buckle. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY - Chicago - 
New York + Los Angeles... Makers of 
Paris Garters and Paris Suspenders. 


BELTS 











is unknown in such areas as Minne. 
sota. On the other hand, to show how 
this works both ways, the now famous 
“frosted malted” was a money-maker 
for years in the Minnesota region be. 
fore it was finally introduced to the 
Eastern parks. The same situation js 
true with many types of games and 
riding devices. It’s an excellent idea 
for a man who wants to enter the 
amusement concession business to jn. 
vest a part of his capital in a personal 
tour of the country; an amusement en. 
terprise that is a smash hit in one 
locality can usually be introduced with 


equal success in another one that 


hasn’t heard of it. 

An extremely vital factor to con- 
sider is that no new riding devices, 
games or similar amusements have 
been produced since the war. Amuse- 
ment parks thrive on novelty, and all 
of their equipment is now getting 
“stale.” After the war they will be 
keenly interested in new concessions, 
and most of them will hang out a wel- 
come sign for new concessionaires. 


OPPORTUNITY IN REVERSE 


The concession business also oper- 
ates in reverse. More than one success- 
ful amusement park has been launched 
with less than $5,000, most of this 
being invested in a beautful tract of 
land in a good location, basic build- 
ings, lighting, water and advertising. 
The park owner’ then .secures amuse- 
ment concessions, receiving up to 25% 
of the gross income of the riding de- 
vices, and flat rentals for such con- 
cessions as refreshments, games, boat 
rentals, etc. One park, started in this 
manner, developed into a_ million- 
dollar business. | 

If you know nothing about the 
amusement concession business, study 
the amusement parks in your vicinity 
carefully for a season, checking up on 
the various concessions. Then spend 
at least one season with a low-cost en- 
terprise of some sort, until you “learn 
the ropes.” Then you'll be ready to 
make a larger investment, such as in a 
riding device, with a great deal more 
confidence. 

Incidentally, this is an especially 
good business for a man who prefers 
a part-time occupation. The average 
successful amusement park concession- 
aire is busy only four or five months 
of the year. He generally spends his 
Winters in Florida or California. 

It’s also a good business for anyone 
who enjoys excitement, crowds and 
outdoor work. 


FORRES 
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Glidden sponsors 





n is cultivation of great large-scale growing of mous quantities of soy 
7 areas of peas. Southwestern flax. beans each year. 

















Sor, ss ses produce millions of 
barrels of rosin products yearly. 





> North Carolina 


"  shmenite mine discovered, 
owned and operated by Glidden. 











% 
World Supplier of Vital Raw Material 
. or uppiler oO lta aw aterilals 
at 
; * Glidden has a t reputation as a paint maker. But not also very important as an ingredient in SPRED, Glidden’s new 
as everyone knows that Glidden controls and produces a wide paint invention; and as a sizing and filling in paper manufacture. 
n- variety of raw materials that are suppl to hundreds of 2 Stile 6 CiRienerined end epeseeel:enlne Sucatihes 
industries all ripe the worl barytes for Lithophone — an opaque pigment that has high 
he An ilmenite mine, discovered Glidden in North Carolina, qualities of Supabilien. Barytes is alse used extensively in 
ly 9 00 fine owen nf hone : ae the aoronategy ox A of the oil drilling industry. 
any known su ce. It is in large quantities-for ng . oF ante 
ty paper, soap, paints, cosmetics, inks, floor coverings, shoe and |: RR RN ERROR. Te lim pie 
b: t dressings, plastics, ceramics and textiles. e manufacture of rosins, turpentine, tar, and other naval stores. 
d A Pennsylvania mine, owned and operated by Glidden, supplies Glidden sponsors the cultivation of large areas of peas, which 
micalith for use in formulating metallic paints and undercoats — meu by special Glidden processes into an important 
n- for aluminum paints. food item for the Armed Forces. 
n Glidden aids Southwestern growers of flax, the seed of which In the Arizona desert . . . in the lush Caribbean Islands 
lo Glidden processes for ad and fatty acids for the making - +. and at many other strategic spots, Glidden is developing 
of syntheti : new materials and reaping new harvests. Because of this 
a ~remnenh lastics. pioneering in raw materials, Glidden technical and research 
re Glidden uses soy beans in enormous quantities to make concen- Caeaiadios have made many striking contributions to the 
ne eee we highly nutritious war. With the coming of Peace, these new Glidden products 
) du or i < wi ilable to business 
ly edible oils, and Alpha Protein*, ar bt some ~ vali ” 
- lidden’s own patented soy bean The Glidden Compeny 
e derivative for fire-fighting foam. It is National Headquarters: Cleveland, Obio 
} % Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
" twerywrhere 
s 
s — 
© PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar Varnish 
and a complete line of home and industrial paints, enamels and lacquers . . . Soy Bean Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; Lecithin; Soya Meal and Flour; Soya 
e Flakes; Soy Bean Oils; Poultry, Dairy and Livestock Feeds . . . Durkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee’s Shortening, 
Durkee’s Cocoanut, Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce . .. Chemical and Division: Titanium Dioxide, Lithopone, Cadmium Colors, Litharge, Red Lead, 
d Euston White Lead . . . Metals Refining Division: Powdered Iron, Powdered Copper, Cuprous Oxide, Powdered Lead, Battery Grid Metal, Wilkes Type Metal... 
Nelio-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. 
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Your Human Relations 
By DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


O you recall the fabled blind men 
of Hindustani who examined the 
elephant? One of them put his hand 
on the elephant’s side and said the 
animal resembled a wall. Another felt 


a tusk and said the elephant was like 
a spear. A third felt the trunk and was 
certain that the animal was like a 
snake. A fourth touched the elephant’s 














tiie 
American fighters make sure our guns are hitting enemy installations. Artillery 
fire control crew receive directional data from observers and pass it on to gun crews. 






Telephones 


War needs the plants a ace 
wer that would normally 
making telephone instruments, 
wires, cables and gpg 
for civilian use. Thete ® 
there are many people waiting 
for telephone service 
It will be some time before 


uipment is available to give 
yer all who want it. But 






keep Long Toms 

















on target 


service to 
we shall continue to do every 


thing we can to make that tt 


as short as possible. 
L TELEPHONE SYSTE 
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Please give the service men first call on Long Distance from 7 to 10 
each night. That's the best time for most of them to call home. 





leg and said it was like a tree. A fifth 





clutched an ear and exclaimed, “ 
it’s like a fan!” A sixth caught hol 
of the tail and said he was sure 4, 
animal looked like a rope. All of then 
were right, as far as they went, aj 
because they went no further in the, 
individual analyses, their points , 
view conflicted violently. 

Many of the misunderstanaings thy 
arise in business and industry, in py, 
vate lives, in institutions—wherey, 
more than one are gathered togethe 
—are due to insufficient knowledge 9 
the “whole picture.” What are th 
facts? How relevant are they? Wh 
reported them? Can I separate then 
from my prejudices? These question 
and their like mark the inquiring att. 
tude that puts a problem in perspe. 
tive. “Open-mindedness” is anothe 
pertinent word. 

If we wish to grow in wisdom we 
will ask ourselves such questions even 
day of our lives. They are excelley 
servants. They act as safeguards. They 
help us to evaluate the news we read 
and hear; the reports that come to ws 
about our associates; the judgments 
we pass upon politics, religion, science, 
morals and life. They are enemies o 
superstition, destroyers of narrow. 
mindedness, harriers of bigotry ani 
nullifiers of ignorance. Once we makt 
a habit of using such words as how, 
what and why in evaluating evidence 
we are on the high road to sagacity. 


. 
TO THE POINT 


To solve the post-war problem 4 
employment we must face frankly 
some simple truths. Wages must be 
flexible. Income of various group 
must be in balance. Economic theories 
and political programs must be tested 
against the profit and loss statement 
Bookkeeping must be applied. Profits 
create employment. Losses cause ur- 
employment.—ELisHA M. FRIEDMAX. 







Destructive as war is of lives and 
property, abhorrent to the best ir 
stincts of good men everywhere, ye 
under the stress of war a healthy mind 
moves forward with greater speed and 
purpose and thus leaves in the wake 
of its destruction, improvements it 
the comfort, health and well-being of 
mankind. As an example of this, it is 
pointed out that the discovery of 
penicillin and uses of blood plasma 
may save more lives in the future 
than will be lost in this war— ALTON 
W. Jones, president, Cities Service Co. 
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In the 
American Auto 
Manner 


To the buyers of insurance, 
the competent advice and per- 
sonal services of an accred- 
ited Agent or Broker are con- 
siderations of paramount 
importance. 


The accredited Agent or 
Broker counts it his first re- 
> eagrrasen to determine that 
the insurance company he 
represents can and will faith- 
y discharge its obli- 
gations promptly, fairly, .and 
cheerfully at all times. 


American Auto is represented 
by accredited Agents and 
Brokers throughout the United 
States and Canada because 
it has the stability of position, 
the character personnel, 
and a record of performance 
which commend its protective 
services to insurance men and 
insurance buyers everywhere. 
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«| BOOBY TRAPS ON THE HOME FRONT! 


There are hidden dangers, potential causes of serious accidents 
in every plant and every industrial activity. It is the job of the 
Safety Engineer to detect such “booby traps’’ and to devise 
measures to eliminate them. 


Safety Engineering Service “In the American Auto Manner’ goes 
far beyond mere inspection, and becomes a continuous, scien- 
tific method of accident hazard analysis based on the experience 
and knowledge of experts in this field. It is a practical and spe- 
cific program of accident prevention that brings positive results. 
American Auto safety plans are flexible — no rigid formula is 
ever used. New ideas are initiated as changing conditions and 
equipment create new accident hazards. This “hand tooled” 
service performed by “Your Partner in Safety” is available only 
to clients of American Auto Agents and Brokers. 


‘“‘Your Partner in Safety” 


MERICAN 


UTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
[= ORGANIZED 1911 + £SAINT LOUIS cu} 





NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 


Atlanta e Baltimore e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Des Moines « Detroit « Indianapolis « Kansas City e Los Angeles 
Milwaukee e Minneapolis e New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia e Pittsburgh « Portland St. Louis « San Francisco e Seattle 





BROADEST FORM COMPREHENSIVE CONTRACTS —AUTOMOBILE AND GENERAL CASUALTY 







*This is one of a series of 
. mae 

FARM CROPS the six States 

the Seaboard Railway. 


Grcnste~iengeet state east of the Mississippi 
—has made tremendous strides in the past 
two decades. Raw materials abounding in 
almost incredible abundance and variety, 
combined with unusually favorable condi- 
tions for manufacture, have resulted in the 


2 ; investment of millions in Georgia industry. 
MANUFNG 





In agriculture, diversification is the order of 
the day, and Georgia takes high rank in the 
production of a wide variety of farm crops, 
in dairying, poultry raising, livestock and in 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. 

Today, Georgia’s farms and factories are 
contributing in fullest measure to the win- 
ning of the war. Georgia is geared for action! 
Looking to the future, an alert State and its 
people are planning for even greater things 
to come. 

The Seaboard Railway has played a vitally 
important role in Georgia’s onward march 
of progress. With coordination inspired by a 
common cause, the Seaboard will continue to 
work with Georgia in the building of a greater 
and more prosperous State in the years ahead. 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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Post-War 
Plans 






































ON THE HOME FRONT 


Enforcing Peace. The coming con. 
ference between the U. S., Great Brit. 
ain and Russia, and later between 
the U. S., Great Britain and Ching 
will, it is expected, put teeth into the 
Senate resolution calling for “a gen. 
eral international organization . . 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The conferences 
will have to solve the problem of col. 
laboration between nations without 
the setting up of a superstate that 
would mean curtailing national sov. 
ereignty. They will also try to decide 
how force can be brought to bear 
against aggressor nations without the 
formation of an international police 
force. 

Less Oil Troubles. The U. S. and 
Great Britain, whose nationals own 
or control more than 75% of the 
world’s known oil resources, have 
agreed not to be rivals in the post: 
war period. A joint commission ol 
eight, four Americans and fow 
Britishers, is to be set up to settle all 
future questions of policy. 

Security Bases. Senator McKellar 
wants the U. S. to have permanent 
possession of all islands both in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic that are nec- 
essary to our defense. This would 
mean not only islands owned by our 
Japanese enemies in the Pacific, but 
also Caribbean islands owned by our 
British, Dutch or French Allies. 
Commenting on a resolution he has 
introduced into the Senate to effect 
this, McKellar declares: “I think we 
should let our friends and our ene- 
mies all know at the very beginning 
that we need these islands for the 
purpose of protecting the U. S.” 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Natural Rubber. Realizing that out 
war synthetic rubber industry pro- 
duces annually more than our pre 
war imports, Dutch and British rub- 
ber interests have induced American 
rubber representatives to agree to 2 
joint study of post-war rubber pro 
duction and requirements. It is hoped 
that an international rubber control 
program, which will save a market 
for natural rubber, will result, 
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Who’s a Hussy? 


Ta TUT, MABEL! Don't you get your 
dander up. 

Being an actress in the gay nineties 
wasn't supposed to be a dignified occupa- 
tion for so-called dignified young ladies. 


Folks looked askance at anything un- 
usual, then. They even said men who 
had “female secretaries” were “just 
scandalous”! 


During this period ‘“‘Comics” were 
published in color for the first time. It 
didn’t take long for folks to get used to 
them. Buster Brown, The Katzenjammer 
Kids and Little Jimmie outdid in popu- 
larity the leading movie stars of today. 

Today “The Comics” are acknowl- 
edged as a basic educational force. Their 
“picture story” technique is used in 
training aviators in the Army Air Force, 
to teach grammar to school children and 
The Bible in classes across the country. 


And the comics are read by over 80% 
of all adults! 


Folks know now, what tremendous 
sales power there is in merely publishing 
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an advertisement “next to’’a picture story 
starring such popular and beloved Amer- 
ican characters as “Tillie the Toiler’, 
“Jiggs and Maggie” and “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” to mention but a few of 
the appealing personalities found in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


This publication is distributed to more 
than 6,000,000 families through 15 great 
Sunday newspapers from coast to coast. 


It’s read by over 20,000,000 people— 
men, women and children. 


It blankets the great industrial areas 
and most prosperous markets of America, 
giving your advertising a ‘‘readership- 
per-dollar’’ that is little short of amazing! 
And how could it deliver less when Puck 
permits no more than one advertisement 
per page? 

Today, smart business executives with 
an eye to increasing sales, are calling or 
writing Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., or 
Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill., for more 
information. 








She Advertisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 











Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, {nc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


‘ 
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Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 


In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 
ing and production. 


Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers . . . the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry ... all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 176, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 

$4 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- 
page. book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSI- 


Piemn Name...cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccece 
Business Address. ....scccscccccccccccscccces 
POSIION. .. oc sw cccccccccccccccccccccccecesese 


Home Addcess. . .. ccccccccccccccesccccsoccce 
Ge oe ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee es ee 





THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


OW comes the 60-day drive for 

the Presidency of the United 

States. Only a few limited con- 
clusions can be foretold this far in 
advance of the voting. 

1. Both Dewey and Roosevelt have 
turned their backs on_ isolationism. 

2. The executive branch of Govern- 
ment will have to deal with a more 
conservative Congress. The strictly 
New Deal minority will shrink even 
smaller. It could muster only 19 votes 
for the Murray-Kilgoge unemployment 
plan of $35-every-Thursday; 55 Sena- 
tors voted “no.” 

3. Because the public’s capacity to 
be interested is satiated by our war 
to the West and to the East, the elec- 
tion cannot produce a clear-cut vote 
on domestic issues—on how the coun- 
try is to shift from wartime rules to 
peace. 

4. As in nearly every election, most 
votes will not be cast for principles or 
philosophies, but for or against the 
men who are running and their closest 
associates. 


PIVOTAL STATES 


5. New York and Pennsylvania, al- 
ways important because of their heavy 
weight in the electoral college, are 
close enough this election to stand as 
the pivotal states in the campaign. 
Should either Roosevelt or Dewey win 
both, he is almost certain of election; 
a split between them would make it 
anybody’s guess. 

6. Differences within the two par- 
ties are as violent as the differences be- 
tween them, but the people as a whole 
continue to prefer to have most of the 
differences accommodated within the 
vertical two-party system in order to 
approach the idea of majority-party 
responsibility to the entire nation. 

The one-party setup in the South 
may not be healthy for the South and 
frequently nettles the North, but on a 
national scale it is primarily responsi- 
ble for preserving a “vertical” two- 
party system. In the South where 
Democrats have maintained what is 
described as a “Bourbon monopoly,” 
the backbone of the party is staunchly 
conservative in all domestic matters. 


Any temporary national benefit, 
from cutting the South away from jt 
solid Democratic moorings also carry 
less inviting implications. It would 
promote a tendency to party division 
along purely economic lines—haves 
vs. have-nots. It would allow further 
development of regionalism and re. 
gional parties along the line develop. 
ing now in Canada. 

Democrats start with their “solid 
South.” Above the Mason-Dixon line, 
especially since the New Deal, their 
adherents differ widely from the po. 
litical thinking below it. Their big-cit 
bosses have concentrated on organized 
labor. They have placed a strong ac. 
cept on youth. 


NEGRO VOTE 


Republicans now are recapturing « 
good part of the “opposite number’ 
to southern Democrats—the Negro 
vote. GOP dominance in the Mid-West 
rivals Democratic strength in the 
South. They have the farmers and the 
small-towners. Their potential in labor 
lies among the skilled craftsmen whose 
voice is diminished under vertical 
unionism of the CIO variety. The Re. 
publican minority in the big cities in- 
cludes the business community and 
bespeaks conservative tendencies, bul 
“big business” rules the GOP no more 
than the “Dixie Bourbons” rule the 
Democrats. 

It is where these divergent elements 
are in closest numerical balance that 
the campaign will wax hottest. Be 
sides New York and Pennsylvania, the 
Eastern seaboard includes two other 
critical states—New Jersey and Massa: 
chusetts, The only other important 
“doubtfuls” are on the border—Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, Kentucky. 

Odds presently on Roosevelt may 
shift with tides of war. Other impon- 
derables that can’t be polled in ad- 
vance: Extent of the soldier vote, in- 
tensity of ward-&-precinct activity in 
getting out the voters, effect of resi- 
dence laws on migrant war workers. 
final reaction of other labor groups to 
pro-Roosevelt leadership of CIO, and 
the state of the weather over the coun- 
try on the morning of November 7. 
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we the coming of Victory, rust will no longer 

limit the life of window screens to a few short 
years. Corronizing, a new armor against rust, will 
make possible screens that say “Keep Out” four 
times as long before rust destroys them! 


Already tested and proved, Corronizing awaits 
only Victory to add to the life and value of hun- 
dreds of products. Not only screens, but autos 
and planes... lawn mowers and tractors... ash 


Standard Steel 
Spring Company 


Peacetime producers of automobile bumpers 
and springs, precision mechanical coil springs, 
universal joints, floor gratings and stair treads. 


CORRONIZING DIVISION 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Victory Is Still Many Dollars Away. Buy More War Bonds. 
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cans, heating equipment, refrigerators and ranges 
... will give up to four times as much service for 
the buyer’s money! 


The simple, inexpensive Corronizing process is 
available to all makers of metal products. It was 
developed through years of research by Standard 
Steel Spring Company, long makers of special 
steel products and today a leading producer of 
armor plate, bombs and other war materials. 


Fe Geecsitives a 


in Manufacturing, Engineering and Sales 


The Corronizing process is being used on war products 
and is available right now for essential manufacturing. 
When Victory is won, Corronizing of your peacetime 
products will enable you to offer far longer product life 
—far more for the customer’s money. On the retail 
counter, the “‘Corronized” label will be a key to easier 
sales. In manufacturing, Corronizing offers unique pro- 
duction advantages. Write for details. 























Santa Clara County! 
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gent Pacific Coast 
Plant Locations! 


FIRST IN LOCATION 
At the population 
center of the Pacific 
Coast. 

































FIRST IN POWER 
Taps the greatest 
power pool in the 
world. 

* 


FIRST IN TAXES 
Far lower tax rate 
than most industrial 
areas. 





FIRST IN LABOR 
An abundant supply 
of co-operative labor 


* 


FIRST IN LIVEABILITY 
Suburban living and 
temperate climate— 
for better work. 


* 


FIRST IN SHIPPING = 
Located on San Fran- — 
cisco Bay, the Coast's wa. 


Number 1 harbor. 








WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
Get the facts—36 pages of 
them. The book is free 
-if you write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. B 


SAN JOSE, 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY cn 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 





INSECT KILLER 


Credit Rohm & Haas Co., manufac- 
turing chemists, with developing a 
novel plant spray that does its work 
without even being sprayed on the 
plants. It’s a deadly chemical called 
“Dithane,” and is simply sprayed on 
the ground and absorbed by the plants. 
It kills both leaf-chewing and sap- 
sucking insects. 


VERSATILE PUTTY 


“Putite,” a newly-developed putty 
marketed by the Ever-Plastics Corp., 
New York City, is proving itself in a 
variety of ways. Used as either an in- 
door or outdoor calking, it insures a 
perfect flexible seal that may be 
painted over if desired. It also has suf- 
ficient resiliency to adapt itself to sur- 
faces apt to shrink or swell with chang- 
ing atmospheric conditions. 


ALGEBRA MACHINE 


A recently-perfected, super-compe- 
tent algebra machine, different in prin- 
ciple from all previously built calcula- 
tors, now makes it possible to solve 
mathematical problems so complex 
that they have never before been 
worked to a conclusion. It’s capable of 
performing every possible mathemati- 
cal operation called for in all types of 
problems, producing accurate results 
to as high as 23 figures. A problem 
that formerly required four experts 
three weeks to handle, using regular 
calculators, can now be solved in 19 
hours. The machine was developed by 
an ex-Harvard professor, Commander 
Howard H. Aiken, in conjunction with 
International Business Machine Corp. 
engineers. 


DEHYDRATED FRUIT JUICE 
Dehydrated and cellophane-packed 


pure fruit juices, of the same type used 
by the armed forces, are now available 
for civilians. Composed of 60% tree- 
ripened and dehydrated juices and 
combined with synthetics, they retail 
for only a nickel a package. Prepared 
in orange, lemon and lime flavors, 
they're being marketed by Sunway 
Fruit Products, Chicago. 


THREE-DECKER TRAIN 
The Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 


facturing Co. recently unveiled draw- 
ings of a streamlined, three-decker 
commuter coach, to be built when 





New Ideas 


materials are again available. Called 
the “Threedex,” the car contains three 
separate tiers of seats and four game 
rooms, for card-playing commuter. 
No starry-eyed dream, the new coach 
is said to be soundly designed and 
highly practical, offering the shor. 
distance traveler the same comfort’ 
and conveniences now available only 
on luxury streamliners. 


SELLING SYSTEM 


R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn hardware 
dealer, is one wartime merchant who 
doesn’t let any grass grow under his 
counter. He has devised a special ser. 
vice for his customers whereby those 
desiring to purchase critical mer. 
chandise are notified as soon as it be. 
comes available. Mimeographed “Reg. 
istration Forms,” listing over 30 hard. 
to-get items, from aluminum cooking 
utensils to washing machines, are 
placed on a desk on his sales floor. 
Customers simply check their peace 
time preferences and when the prod- 
ucts are again in stock they are given 
first chance to buy. 


SOFT DRINKS FOR COWS? 


Because a large portion of Southern 
cattle-grazing land has _ insufficient 
phosphorus in its soil, thousands of 
head of cattle are being served the 
rangeland equivalent of the soda foun- 
tain “phosphate,” says Du Pont. 
Treated with a “soft drink” daily. 
they’re able to stay fat and sleek even 
during droughts. 


“SWEET” POTATO 


As a result of experiments cooked 
up by the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, sweet potatoes are turning out to 
be really “sweet.” They’re being trans- 
formed into such palate-pleasing prod- 
ucts as malt drinks, ice cream powder 
and candy. 


1,500 MILES AN HOUR 


Tomorrow’s international commut- 
ers may be able to make their plane 
hops in rocket ships that race through 
the skies at the staggering speed of 
1,500 miles an hour. At least, that’s 
the prediction of G. Edward Pendray, 
a founder and former president of the 


American Rocket Society. 
RADAR AND RELIGION 


Radar is going to church. It’s been 
pressed into service in the planning of 
the new cathedral at Manchester, Eng- 
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We proved that statement to be true with 
Mirra Moth Immunizer. James E. Donaldson 
and Associates released this product to the 
public in 1942. The job we have done with 
it is nationally known. 

Wiseacres said .. . “what peogeiel could 
be made with a moth product ?. . 
glamour could possibly be built around an 
insecticide?’ The answers are well known 
today. Over 1,000,000 housewives have pur- 


. what 


chased and depend upon this famous product - 


to give them complete protection against 
moth damage. , 
’ Proof of the quality . . 
moth damage has ever been reported after 


. not one case of 


its use, when used according to directions. 
Mirra Moth Immunizer is sold through 

— 3500 of the Nation's leading stores. You 
starve the moth when you Immunize the cloth. 
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Even a worm will turn 





We did a “bang up job’ with Mirra 
Products. Mirra Chemical Laboratories, 
Columbus, Ohio, are today leaders in their 
field. Though totally unknown three years 
ago, the products of this concern warranted 


its rise to fame because of superior quality 
coupled with expert planning, merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

We can do as much for you. Perhaps you 
have a superior product that DESERVES 
nation-wide recognition. Because of a lack 
of organization, merchandising, promotion, 
and sales counsel, your product is yet un- 
known. Perhaps it is a lack of starting 
capital. We invite inquiries from those with 
ideas or products that have merit and 
quality...no obligation. JAMES E. DONALDSON 
AND ASSOCIATES, Builders of Business, 200 East 


Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 








land—built to replace the old one 
blasted by the Germans. The position 
of the organ loft has been decided as 
a result of tests made with war-devel- 
oped electronic sound devices. 


PREFABRICATED “WIGWAM" 


Stainless steel “igloo” houses, de- 
signed by Martin Wagner, Harvard 
professor and architect, are the latest 
thing in the prefabricated housing 
field. Made of plywood overlaid with 
stainless steel, the new houses shatter 
all traditional house designs by having 
each room unit shaped somewhat like 


an Indian wigwam. Strung around in 
a circle, each unit connects with the 
one adjacent and with one in the cen- 
ter, resembling a circular Indian vil- 
lage. They’re connected by covered 
hallways. Owners will be able to buy 
a “wigwam” at a time, as needed. 


HAT OUT OF A RABBIT? 


A Connecticut company is perform- 
ing a neat switch on the old magician’s 
trick of pulling a rabbit out of a hat 
by practically “pulling a hat out of a 
rabbit.” Composed of plastic, the new 
headgear are impregnated with rabbit 





These little red “corn plasters” relieve production aches 





Here an Armco engineer is taking 
a resistance reading of the strain 
on a deck plate under 80,000 pounds © 
of pressure. Wires lead from the 
“corn plasters," shown actual size 


i 
at top, to the meter in the lower ‘ 
photograph. a j 


Waen you can discover where the 
“aches and strains” show up in a 
steel sheet under pressure, you can 
design a better product which avoids 
points of possible weakness. 


SPECIALISTS IN STEEL 


The bonded wire strain-gage is one of 
the methods the Armco Research Lab- 
oratories use in creating and improv- 
ing special purpose iron and steel 
sheets —to help manufacturers de- 
velop products that will be stronger, 
more durable and attractive. 
Armco’s experience of over 40 years 
in producing special purpose steels 
may prove helpful to your company 
in planning post-war products. We 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 
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can help you select the grade of sheet 
steel best suited to your purpose — 
whether you require great strength 
with light weight; special finishes or 


coatings; attractive appéarance; or 

exceptional fabricating properties. 
Why not consult with us about your 

problems? 


Mill Company, 2521 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Help Finish 
the Fight— 
with War 
Bonds 





The American Rolling . 








fur. Flattened and packed in a sgyit. 
case, they assume pristine freshness 
any time the traveler wishes to change 
hats. 


INDUSTRIAL “DOLLHOUSES” 


Industrial “dollhouses,” of all things, 
are being used by Westinghouse and 
other companies to aid peacetime fae. 
tory planning projects. Entire plants 
are completely constructed in minia- 
ture, to provide engineers with a three. 
dimensional preview of the most ef. 
ficient layout. Tiny, doll-like figures 
of men and machines, carefully carved 
from wood, are also employed. Moved 
about like pawns on a chessboard, 
they permit advance determination of 
exactly the amount of floor space re. 
quired by each machine. 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 15) 


mittee of distinguished scientists, 
headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, awarded him the 
coveted “Plaque of a Modern Pioneer” 
in appreciation of the benefits to in- 
dustry and the world at large by his 
research and original work in the 
power transmission field. 

Sometime before this—in 1928, the 
management, impressed by his accom- 
pi:shments, had made him assistant 
manager of the entire Milling Depart- 
ment. Later, the extensive field work 
he had done in establishing markets 
for the Texrope Drive had given him 
such an intimate knowledge of the 
personnel and operation of the distriet 
offices, that he had been appointed 
General Representative for Allis- 
Chalmers. The milestones were scud- 
ding by. 

In April, 1942, Geist was made ex- 
ecutive vice-president of his firm, and 
just one month later the board of di- 
rectors selected him to take over con- 
trol of the company, an industry pro- 
ducing a greater diversity of capital 
goods than any other company in the 
world. 

“The world is full of blind alleys,” 
says Geist, “and the blind alleys are 
full of people. Getting into one is easy 
and understandable. It’s the getting 
out which matters. Those who haven't 
the equipment for getting out, spend 
their lives doing the dull, repetitive 
chores. Those who do, who look for 
the broad highway and the greater 
challenge—they are the leaders.” 
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7” "Cut down on corporation taxes 
after the war? [d cut em out!” 


\N\G! 


~ LEON HENDERSON 





” ¢e before the Executives’ Club of Chicago 


Notreduced, mind you. Not even “pared 
way down” —eliminated! 


Yes—when an Old New Dealer from way 
back tells the world that corporation taxes 
ought soon to be cut out altogether—that’s 
news! 


Beardsley Ruml (of Ruml Plan fame) has 

made the front pages again with a similar 

l—and many Administration leaders 

. Right after the war, they say, we must 

cut industry’s tax load to the quick—quick— 

ifwe really want postwar expansion, postwar 

prosperity, postwar jobs! 

Well, then—what’s holding the thing up? 

If business and government just about 
agree, whom is the argument with? 


A large part of the argument, sir, is with 
You. ee ” 


“Or perhaps we should say, with most of 
the rest of us. 


For most of the people don’t realize how 
corporation taxes influence our whole econ- 
omy—the jobs we can get, the pay we earn, 
the prices we pay. And until we do under- 
stand, our representatives in Congress prob- 
ably won’t act. 
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The le see corporations making bi 
profits sad Gay, “So let them pay big tases. T 
do and they can, too!” That sounds fair 
enough—but what are those big corporation 
taxes doing to your chances of getting ahead? 


For Here is the Big Question... 


In the face of heavy taxation, does business 
have enough incentive to invest and expand 
—to create new jobs, start new ventures, take 
teal risks (for al] new businesses are risks)? 


Today, business earnings are taxed twice. 
First the Federal Government takes up to 
85.5% of the profits through corporation 
taxes; then it takes up to 94% of what is 
left in individual income taxes on the divi- 
dends. In many cases the most a successful 
man can hope to keep for himself out of the 
earnings of a successful venture is about 
$2.00 out of each $100.00 of profit—with 
the government taking the other $98.00. 


Is that enough? Would you bet $100.00 at 
tven money to win $2.00? You certainly 
wouldn’t. 
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If you figure that way on your own money, 
you can be sure that any man who has to in- 
vest a lot of his own and other people’s 
money will feel and act the same way. And so 
our corporation taxes create a real danger 
that after the war business will just play safe 
with its money, instead of starting the new 
enterprises that will give people good jobs 
and make the country hum with peacetime 
activity. 

Your future may well depend on how this 
tax question is handled. But are you thinking 
about it? . . . pointing out to people you see 
every day that if we really believe in the pri- 
vate-enterprise system we've got to keep it 
rolling? 


gePtte., } 


And have you thought about questions like these: 


What.percentage of our national income do 
you want used to buy government services 
that must be paid for by taxes? 


Do you want the government to collect 
extra taxes to try to keep the economy on 
an even keel—to prevent unhealthy booms 
and resultant depressions? Are you in favor 
of taxes made especially low in certain in- 
dustries or types of enterprise for whose 
=— services the nation has a special 








On the other hand, the man in the street asks: 


**To maintain world leadership and help 
keep the peace, our postwar budget has to 
be large—and if the present taxes on busi- 
ness are lightened, whose taxes are to be 
made heavier? 


**Once corporation taxes are reduced, how 

do I know business won’t use too much of 

its bigger profits to consolidate instead of 

to expand?’’ 

Are you using your Mindpower to answer 
these questions? Are you informed enough to 
think straight about them? 


For example, do you know what is suggested 
in the widely discussed new Ruml Tax Re- 
form Plan? (You can find out by sending 25 
cents to the National Planning Association, 
184 East 64th Street, New York City, for a 
copy of ‘‘Fiscal and Monetary Policy,”’ by 
Beardsley Rum] and H. Christian Sonne.) 


Have you read ‘‘Fair Taxes Can Aid Tomor- 
row’s Job Makers,’’ by Eric Johnston, in 
The Nation’s Business for April, 19442?— 
“Inflation and Tax Policies,’”? by Roswell 





Magill, Academy of Political Science Proceed- 
ings, January, 1944?—‘‘Possibilities of Post- 
war Inflation and Suggested Tax Action,’’ by 
M. S. Eccles, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
March, 1944? 
How about seeing your book dealer, and 
getting a copy of that classic on economics, 
‘Progress and Poverty,’? by Henry George 
(95¢, Modern Library, Inc.)?—or **Produc- 
tion, Jobs and Taxes,’ by Harold M. Groves 
($1.25, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.)? 
And remember—TIME will keep you up to 
date on all the new developments in this im- 
portant (personally important) postwar debate. 


TIME believes America’s greatest 
need, now and in the coming years, is for 
the sovereign’people to make up their minds 
and speak them out. 


To do so, citizens must keep themselves 
st dis So, in advertisements like this, 
TIME is seeking to encourage wide thinking 
and reading not only of the newspapers and 
TIME, but also of books .and periodicals 
that argue the cases and advance the causes 
that are in the news. 


For TIME’s own future is unalterably 
linked to a U.S. citizenry deeply concerned 
about public affairs—to a nation insistent 
upon seeking the truth and learning from 
recorded experience, 





This is the fifth advertisement in a series TIME 
is publishing to get more Americans thinking. For 
22 years that has been the job TIME’s editors 
have been trying to do; now we harness the force 
of advertising to the same objective. This attempt 
to focus the full voltage of America’s mindpower 
on the problem of changing corporation taxes to 
maintain the highest possible postwar level of 
business activity is appearing in more than 50 
newspapers and magazines all across the country. 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Don’t be surprised if civilian goods 
production, already beginning to 
climb, takes a sharp upward spurt in 
the near future. . . . Automobile man- 
ufacturers, anticipating early victory, 
are getting ready for peacetime pro- 
duction in a big way. One example: 
In its first full year of unimpeded 
operations, Packard expects to turn 
out 125,000 cars, a production rate 
equal to peak pre-war levels. . . . 
Watch for a sizable slash in the pro- 
duction of chemicals when Germany 
is knocked out of the war. . . . Mag- 
nesium output, vital to war, has rock- 
_ eted upwards to a height more than 
four times that of 1942 peaks. Mean- 
while, plant capacities are being cut 
50%. 


MATERIALS 


The release of aluminum and some 
types of steel has many plastics man- 
ufacturers worried. Why? They’re 
afraid metal products may beat plas- 


tics to the punch in developing peace- 
time markets. . . . Look for some more 
cuts in civilian cotton stocks, says W. 
Ray Bell, head of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants. 
. . » Don’t think Germany’s defeat will 
put an end to lumber scarcities. On 
the contrary, European and domestic 
needs will more than take up any 
slack caused by a slash in military de- 
mands, Meanwhile, military wood pulp 
requirements, already at a wartime 
peak, are still soaring. 


AVIATION 


Discounting talk that America’s air- 
lines are cutting in alarmingly on rail- 
road passenger business, the Air 
Transport magazine contends that 
“actually, if airlines were discontinued 
tomorrow, and all airline travelers had 
to go by rail, passenger business on 
railroads would be increased only 
about 4%.” . . . Don’t look for any 
early end to air travel priorities. . . 
Watch for more aircraft cutbacks. 








THE AVERAGE MAN 
GETS A BREAK 


It was not until life insurance and actuarial science came 
that the man of moderate income found the answer to 
a want as old as civilization—a way within his means to 
protect his family in the event of his early death. 


Our representative can 
show you how much can 
be provided for so little. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








FUEL 


Gasoline black marketers, despite 
OPA’s cracking-down measures, are 
still finding plenty of customers, , , 
According to the American Chemical 
Society, expert opinion expects gaso. 
line demand in the immediate post. 
war period to be at least 75% of re. 
cent pre-war requirements. Meanwhile, 
German stocks are rumored to be 
low as to be approaching the critical 
stage. . . . Next Winter’s hard coal 
supplies are expected to fall some 
6,000,000 tons below needs, says 
Ickes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Expect a big overseas demand for 
truck-trailers and tractors after the 
war, say automotive men. Three pro- 
spective large-scale purchasers: China, 
Australia, South America. . . . Look 
for Latin America to blossom forth as 
a huge peacetime customer of Ameri- 
can goods, She’s already piled up a 
purchasing power potential of over 


$1,250,000,000. 
SHIPPING 


U. S. ship launchings are now speed- 
ing along at a rate of one every two 
hours. Total number of vessels expect- 
ed in 1945: 8,445, the mightiest fleet 
in world history. . . . The Navy is 
still seeking frantically for all types 
of shipyard workers, both skilled and 
unskilled, for jobs in West Coast 
yards. Some 4,000 men and women 
can be placed immediately. 


LABOR 


Unemployment totals will shoot to 
at least 3,000,000, and perhaps 5,000,- 
000, inside of six months after Ger. 
many’s collapse, according to a pre 
diction by the Department of Labor’s 
A. Ford Hinrichs. Meanwhile, a re- 
cent United Automobile Workers’ sur- 
vey reveals that war plant employment 
has already dropped some 16%. . . . 
Manpower troubles in the cotton tex- 
tile industry are rapidly approaching 
the alarming stage. Some 125,000 
workers have been lost to the armed 
forces, while few discharged war vets 
are textile workers; fewer still wish to 
return to their old jobs. . . . Many 
war workers are still casting about for 
“peacetime” jobs. 


FOOD 


Don’t be surprised if this year’s 
meat output leaps to record-smashing 
25,000,000,000-pound heights. Instead 
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of getting more, however, civilian eat- 
es will probably get less... . With 
yorld output 40% below 1938-39 
figures, industrial sugar rationing may 
have to be continued for about two 
years more. . . . Look for a sharp rise 
in cocoa imports this month. . . . Ac- 
cording to War Food Administration 
oficials, the balance of the year may 
se a dwindling of civilian milk sup- 

ies. Two reasons: (1) Higher mili- 
tary needs; (2) drought conditions. 


TRANSPORTATION 


America’s truckers are face to face 
with one of their biggest crises in 
years. The big obstacle: Lack of tires. 
_.. In spite of record-breaking gains 
in passenger totals, don’t worry too 
much about any serious cut in essen- 
tial bus transportation this Fall. . . . 
Look for peacetime automobile de- 
mands to take a sizable leap above 
pre-war production figures. In the 
meantime, 5,000 cars are journeying 
to the scrap heap every day. 


* 


EYES RIGHT! 


ReceNT studies by the Better Vision 
Institute reveal the alarming fact that 
millions of Americans are afflicted 
with one or more sight deficiencies. 
In an attempt to correct this situation, 
the Institute has laid down the follow- 
ing general rules for conserving vision: 


1. When engaged in close focusing, 
test the eyes occasionally by closing 


‘them, or by gazing into the distance. _ 
2. Avoid working in poor light and 


reading in an automobile. Learn the 
good qualities and limitations of your 
eyes. 

3. If your eyes tire easily, or be- 
come irritated, obtain competent pro- 
fessional ophthalmic advice immedi- 
ately. 

4. Avoid fads and popular fallacies. 
Eye exercises, while useful in some 
cases of poor muscle co-ordination, 
are useless for errors of refraction. 

5. Don’t pin your hopes on vitamins 
to correct visual shortcomings. 

6. Remember that eyes change with 
age. Have them checked up occasion- 
ally. (The age of 40 is the dangerous 
age for eyes.) 

7. If movies fatigue your eyes, they 
probably have defects that need atten- 
tion. Heed the warning signal. 

8. If you get spectacles to correct 
visual defects, use such aids to seeing 
as directed. 
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FOR FASTER SAFER RAIL TRAVEL 


@ YESTERDAY, electronics was the dream of science. Today, it 
directs the fire of big naval guns, detects the presence of enemy 
aircraft, and treats diseases hitherto considered incurable. To- 
morrow, the power of the mighty electron may aid in bring- 
ing more speed, increased safety to rail travel. * Even now, some 
of America’s outstanding scientists are exploring the use of elec- 
tronics in railroading. Studies and experiments for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, for example, are being made to determine the 
applications of electronics in radio communication between 
stations and trains and between train crews—all with an eye 
to increasing post-war speed and safety. * The “harnessing of 
the electron” is one of the many projects currently being under- 
taken by the Baltimore & Ohio so that it may bring to its post- 


war customers the finest in rail service. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 






































THE ROOSEVELT“ 


‘When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking, range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


a Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 








Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 






tee avromoercell 


USER'S. GUIDE | 


> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 








Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 7 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page = | 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE" | 
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ALL STREET regarded war 

successes as bearish until re- 

cently. But signal victories no 
longer depress stocks. Average quota- 
tions lately have been higher than 
they were earlier. 

This writer never could agree that 
strides towards vanquishment of our 
enemies were bearish marketwise. 

After all, war entails waste. War 
entails astronomical expenditures. War 
consumes wealth. War impoverishes. 
Peace and prosperity historically have 
gone hand-in-hand. 

It is no feather in the New Deal’s 
cap that it took war and its ruinous 
spending to end the acute depression 
which the New Deal had failed to end 
despite its prodigal expenditures. Any 
individual or family or company or 
country able to borrow unlimitedly al- 
ways could drum up a semblance of 
ostentatious prosperity. But all through 
history over-spending has entailed un- 
happy consequences. 


IN-AND-OUT DEALS DANGEROUS 


My guess is that the surrender of 
Germany, which probably will come 
soon, may bring a temporary setback 
in prices of many stocks; but that not 
very long later a vigorous up-trend 
will set in, an up-trend likely to reach 
very impressive proportions. 

True, speculators may make profits 
temporarily by selling short. But those 
of us who do not feel smart enough to 
jump in and out of the market, to 
catch short swings, had better retain 
our holdings than attempt to go short 
in the hope of being able to snatch 
advantage of any temporary dip. 


BULLISH FACTORS 


What reasons buttress optimism? 

Among others, these: 

Uninvested savings are unprece- 
dentedly mountainous. 

Never before were fewer stocks held 
on margin, never before were so many 
holdings owned outright. 

Therefore, never before was poten- 
tial buying power so tremendous. 

Consequently, any drastic “shake- 
up” seems out of the question. 






B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Reasons Why We Should 
Feel Optimistic 


Looking farther forward, stockhold. 
ers can legitimately derive encourage. 
ment from the spreading demand thai, 
after the war, imposition of double 
taxation of them will be, first, sub. 
stantially modified and, later, elimi. 
nated. This trend is most wholesome, 
It is becoming more and more gen: 
erally recognized that such a step is 
absolutely essential to restore private 
financing of industry, enterprise, em. 
ployment, that unless savers can be 
induced to furnish fresh capital, our 
whole American economy must suc- 
cumb. 

Congress shows signs that it is be. 
coming aware that the American peo. 
ple insistently demand that it form. 
late businesslike reconversion plans, 
that it end the present uncertainty 
concerning what will be done, after 
the war, regarding material surpluses 
of $75,000,000,000 or more, what will 
be done regarding government-built 
industrial plants costing fully $15,000, 
000,000. 

Also, pro-labor though it is, the Ad. 
ministration is being compelled, by 
sheer force of public opinion, to take 
action against recalcitrant, rebellious, 
law-breaking union workers. ' 

Moreover, again because of an 
aroused public, Washington bureau: 
cratic bodies are becoming hesitant to 
grant additional wage concessions. 

Consequently, the cost of living is 
being kept creditably under control: 
Today’s level approximates that of @ 
year ago. 

Happily, our 1944 crops are, on the 
whole, abundant. 

Is it significant of a worldwide trend 
that Australian voters have turned 
thumbs-down on continuance of war- 
time governmental interference, : regu- 
lation, regimentation, after peace 
comes? 

My opinion is that freedom-loving 
Americans will adopt a similar atti- 
tude. 


Watch for “My Biggest Mis- 
take,” by Roy Howard; in the 
Sept. 15th issue of Forses. 
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LIQUID 
GOLD 


I am the rich, black blood of earth, 


Surging through the soil for ages beyond measure. 


I waited to be found. 
I waited whilc the centuries slipped by 
And Man still stumbled slowly overhead. 


I was ready. 

I held within me worlds of endless power 
Undiscovered. Strength unknown...unwanted... 
Till that historic day in Titusville, 

Till that wondrous day in ’59 

When Man first opened earth 

And worked to set me free. 


Liquid Gold, they called me— 

And as I gushed in roaring torrents upward, 
Men fought and died to have me... 

To channel me, enslave me to their ends. 


But there were other men who saw in me 
A greater promise...for all Mankind. 


Honoring the occasion of the 85th Anniversary of the drilling of 
the first oil well by Colonel Edwin L. Drake at Titusville, Pa., 
this tribute is published by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
one of the great pioneers of petroleum, and the first company to 
lay a pipe line from the oil fields of Pennsylvania to the coast. 


Tide Water ‘Associated - World’s Largest Refiner of Pennsylvania Oils 
. San Francisco 


New York Tulsa : 
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On August 27, 1859, the first drilled 












oil well in the world was brought in. 


Men who glimpsed my power 
And had the vision of the future in their dreams. 


Yes, I have served Man well 

These five and eighty years... 

I have sent his motors racing over roads, 
Churned his ships through seas, 

Pushed his straining tractors across fields, 
And lifted him above the earth 

To soar unchallenged through the skies. 


Today, my precious might is harnessed for 
a greater cause. 
Today the tanks of war, the trucks, the planes, 
The very implements of Victory 
Move forward on my strength. 


Today, still greater reservoirs of power 

Lie within me...waiting...ready. 

And when the days of Peace return again, 

T shall bring to Man 

The rich, full promise of a better life... 

I shall again unfold a vast new world to him. 
I am oil... I am Liquid Gold! 


TIDE WATER 
| al ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 























Non-profit Membership Non-partisan 
INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY ? > LEAGUE 
B. C. FORBES “a . B.A J.VITS 
President * . Vice-President & Gen. Counsel 


League Accomplishments 


Secretary's Report 


6 HAT has the League accom- 
W oiishea so far?” is being 
asked. 
A few examples: 
Elisha M. Friedman, a leading con- 


sulting economist, has just written the 
League as follows: 


“The Investors Fairplay League has been 
helpful along the lines of two public ser- 
vice efforts in which I have been engaged. 
[In 1943, you reprinted my article which 
pleaded for suspension of the ‘death sen- 
tence’ clause of public utility holding com- 
panies and the enforcement of geographi- 
cal integration. You asked your members 
to write to Washington in support of this 
plea. So many letters were received in 
Washington that it had some effect on the 
Committee in charge of this legislation. It 
is likely, before many months go by, that 
hearings will be held to examine the whole 
subject. 

“Furthermore, you asked your members 
to write their Congressmen about the 
elimination of double taxation of stock- 
holders. They did so, and the substantial 
progress made in this tax reform was in- 
dicated both in the increasing popularity 
and its adoption as a part of the National 
Planning Association proposals prepared 
by Messrs. Rum] and Sonne. /nfluential 
members of Congress have been moved by 
the appeals of your members.” 


As a matter of fact, the League was 
one of the pioneers, if not the pioneer, 
in starting nationwide demand for re- 
lief for investors through the elimina- 
tion of double taxation of dividends. 

A statement by Arthur Gorman, 
World-Telegram financial writer, de- 
clares that “a plan for eliminating dual 
taxation will be included in the long- 
heralded policy statement on post-war 
taxes, which the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is expected to is- 
sue early in September, the World- 
Telegram learned from a_ reliable 


source.” 


On July 1, 1943, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Committee 


on Interstate Commerce, addressing 
the Senate, declared: 

“I intend to introduce proposed 
legislation to prevent railroads from 
owning buses and trucks.” 

The League sent its members a com- 
prehensive statement on the subject, 
pointing out that “co-ordination of 
railroads with trucks, buses, water- 
ways and airlines has benefits . . . the 
chief beneficiaries of co-ordination be- 
ing the shipper, the ultimate consumer 
and the traveler” . . . that “the investor 
benefits by co-ordination and would 
suffer if co-ordination were prohibit- 
ed” .. . that “labor will suffer if rail- 
roads cannot own trucks and buses.” 

President B. C. Forbes urged mem- 
bers that “if you agree that our rail- 
roads should not be handicapped by 
new legislation curbing their ability to 
compete with other forms of transpor- 
tation, please write to Senator Wheeler 
NOW, telling him so.” 

The League has been informed that, 
due to the deluge of letters from mem- 
bers, this legislation got no further 


- than a few hearings and has never 


been introduced. 


The League’s file of letters from 
Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington (available for inspection at any 
time) proves conclusively that our 
legislators in Washington are fully 
aware of the existence of this organ- 
ization to protect the rights of inves- 
tors, and that they are giving serious 
heed to its recommendations. 


The League’s campaign for the 
amendment of the Anti-Trust Laws “in 
the public interest” is beginning to 
bear fruit. 


Speeches by League officials and 
representatives are being made regu- 
larly before service clubs and busi- 


ness men’s organizations pleading the 
cause of investors and the preservation 
of the American system of free enter. 
prise. 


League representatives have attend. 
ed the following stockholders’ annual 
meetings, making themselves heard op 
subjects of vital interest to investors: 


U. S. Steel 
Consolidated Edison 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Internatl. Harvester 
International Paper 
20th Century-Fox 
Pan Amer. Airways 


Radio Corp. of Am. 
Bulova Watch 
Paramount Pictures 
Sinclair Oil 
Standard Brands 
Loew’s 

Title Guar. & Trust 


Incidentally, at more than half of 
these meetings, the League’s resolution 
condemning double taxation was 
passed and recorded in the minutes. 


The League’s directors are gratified 
by the number of letters being receivéd 
from members, along such lines as 
this: “You are certainly on the right 
track. If investors are strongly organ. 
ized, and they can be, it would make 
the ‘powers that be’ in Washington 
really sit up and take notice, and it 
would preserve our democracy and its 
free enterprise system. . . . It is also 
high time that the officers of many of 
our large corporations managed for 
the sole purpose of making safe and 
profitable the money of the stockhold- 
ers rather than, for their own personal 
benefit and other selfish interests.” 

We are also ‘gratified at the interest 
and co-operation of enrolled members. 
But it is still sadly true that too many 
investors are lethargic, apathetic, too 
prone to adopt the “Let George do it” 
attitude, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing—another sample letter, from a 
member: “Enclosed find my check for 
renewal membership. It is more than 
discouraging to find the people so in- 
different to their own interests. I have 
tried again and again to get new mem- 
bers for the League, but though good 
business men, they do not have the 
commonsense to make even a small 
effort to stop the flagrant practices go- 
ing on in our country.” 

We are anxious to widen our battle 
for investors, but it is up to them as 
to how effectively we can continue. 

In union there is strength. Investors 
must arouse themselves if they are to 
be able to wield potent influence in 
affairs affecting their interests. 

We are doing our share. Are you 
doing yours? 


G. Weiner, Secretary. 
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let's Think Before 


We Complain 
By THOMAS DREIER 


Some salesmen who were complaining 
about the errors made by the plant in 
filing orders went so far as to appoint 
acommittee to protest to the president 
of the company. 

The president listened to the com- 
mittee and promised to take the neces- 
sary steps to bring the efficiency up to 
astandard satisfactory to the salesmen. 

“Go back to the salesmen,” he said 
to the committee, “and find out what 
will satisfy them. After you find out 
fll talk with you again.” 

The salesmen agreed among them- 
selves that 80% perfection would be 
satisfactory. The president met with 
the entire sales force and listened to 
the result of their deliberations. 

“Now, you’re sure that 80% perfect 
performance will remove all embar- 
rassment, are you?” They agreed 
ananimously. 


WHAT RECORD REVEALED 


“Well,” said the president, “that’s 
fine. “I want you to have your com- 
mittee come to my office and examine 
the actual records of shipping perform- 
ance. I have them put on my desk 
every month, classified as to number 
of errors, credits and amounts. They 
show me the cause of such credits, who 
was responsible—the factory, the sales- 
man sending in orders, the customer 
who makes errors, etc. And the record 
shows that all errors in shipping, from 
whatever cause, -amount to less than 
2% of the shipments. 

“Now, I don’t want you to accept 
my statement. I want to show these 
regular routine reports to your com- 
mittee.” 

When this had been done he again 
talked with his salesmen, pointing out 
the fact that, while they were aston- 
ished at the factory record, he was not 


satisfied. He was constantly insisting 


upon better results. 

“I want you to go back to your jobs 
and hold up your heads in the knowl- 
edge that our factory people are doing 
a swell job. The majority of errors are 
caused by improper specifications be- 
ing received. You can help to cut these 
down. Tell your customers, if they 
have reason for complaint, of our dis- 
cussion of this matter. Have faith in 
your organization. Have faith in your- 
selves.” 
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YES—WE DO EXPECT 
A BARGAIN-BOTTOM 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pases under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustty Theory, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few made a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building. 

We expect a disastrous deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Few realize that knowing a “bull 
market” from a “bear market” is the one 
guarantee of security. That is why wait- 
ing and watching has resulted in build- 
ing up most of the large fortunes made 
in Wall Street. It would require page 
after page of space to reprint the many 
letters of appreciation in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 

Says: “The most compact economic 
philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respect- 
ed by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says... 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 11, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation $25. 
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STOCKS 


if Germany Collapses? 


OW would a quick German 
collapse be. likely to affect 
stock prices? Would a sharp cut- 
back in war orders upset business, 
and cause widespread unemploy- 
ment? Or will promise of post-war 
boom cause investors to disregard 
reconversion difficulties? 
Some companies are ready for 


peace . have no reconversion 
problems . . . face a huge pent-up 
demand. 

5 Early-Peace Stocks 


Five stocks, with few, or no, re- 
conversion problems, that should 
benefit substantially from a quick 
ending of the German war are ana- 
lyzed and recommended in our cur- 
rent report. 

A copy of this timely report will 
be sent gladly without obligation. 


Send fer Bulletin FM-15 FREE! 


UNITED Business SERVICE 
210 Béston 16, Mase. 





is YOUR 


MIND ASLEEP ? 


My MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new powers in your 
wnt to THINK-UP new profitable id aay in any field 
‘: business, writing,  eatentel, ete. a 

you must FIND Y@URSELF and mT. 
HIGHEST natural 
WORKS discovers 


aes. PSYCHOLOGY THAT 


, Creative but idle Talents, 


oary”” ary” . 
FORGING. “AMEAD FASTER * free. F.L.T. Ph.D., 
Godfrey, Phila, 20, Pa. 





“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 
Now Available! 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
von of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
‘printed. 

This i my ene collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
texed that ot can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopaedia 
€ human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
“ptimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. 

RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


B. ee Oa Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
for a copy of “FORBES 
EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y.C. orders add 2c.) 


Name 











Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 





* February March ‘orl 


INDUSTRIAL average underwent four 
reactions exceeding 5 Dow-Jones 
points since July last year. Each was 
accompanied by “peace scare” news. 
Mussolini’s downfall provoked 8.1% 
decline; Moscow conference; 7.6%; 
air “blitz” of Europe, 4.2%; and last- 
ly, drop of but 3.7% from July, 1944, 
top, followed clear evidence that Ger- 
many’s defeat lies nearby. 

Note that these percentage setbacks 
became progressively smaller; yet peace 
is certainly nearer now than when 
Mussolini collapsed. And D-Day itself 
(June 6), instead of inducing new 
liquidation, touched off a 6% rise, 
carrying group averages to new bull 
market heights. 

Obviously our market has conquered 


its former fear of peace. Earlier wor- 
ries over reconversion difficulties are 
currently outweighed by upsurging 
confidence in the future ef American 
enterprise. 

September 1 marks fifth anniversary 
of European war. That day, in 1939, 
Dow-Jones industrial average closed at 
135.25; rails, 25.93; utilities, 23.59. 
To date, industrials show net rise of 
approximately 10%; rails, 62%; util- 
ities, 11%. 

If stock market had merely kept 
pace with deterioration in officially- 
computed value of money since war 
started, industrial average would now 
stand at.187; rails, 36; utilities, 33. 

Biggest portion of inflationary rise 
can be expected after war. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Joseph W. Fraz- Angus B. Echols, chairman of the 
er, former presi- finance committee of E. I. du Pont de 
dent of Willys- Nemours & Co., Inc., has been chosen 


Overland Motors, 
has been elected 
chairman of the 
board of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. 
Oswald L. John- 
ston was elected a 
director. 

Thomas P. Archer, recently-appoint- 
ed general manager of the Fisher Body 
division of General Motors Corp., has 
been elected a director and a member 
of the war administration committee 
of the corporation. W. F. Armstrong 
has been elected a vice president in 
charge of the manufacturing staff to 
succeed Archer. 





J. W. Frazer 


as a director of General Motors, suc- 
ceeding Pierre S. du Pont. 

William P. Snyder, Jr., a director of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America since 
1930 and chairman of its executive 
committee since 1942, has been elected 
chairman of the company. 

Frank F. Russell, general manager 
of the National Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, Inc., on leave from Na- 
tional Aviation Corp., has succeeded 
Harold Kingsmill as president of the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 

Earle S. Thompson, president of the 
American Water Works and Electric 
Co., Inc., has been chosen a trustee of 
the Dry Dock Savings Institution. 
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Investment Pointers 


Post-War Earnings Estimated 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HAVE been consistently urging 

readers to hold the stocks recom- 

mended here, because I believe that 
the post-war period will bring higher 
prices. In every bull market there are 
gumerous setbacks and periods of see- 
sawing, but so many powerful factors 
exist or are in sight that the final top 
may not be reached for some years. 

The earnings outlook is all-impor- 
tant. I submit earnings estimates (per 
share) for a few leading stocks in a 
typical post-war year: 


American Bank Note.............. $ 3.30 
American Telephone .............. 13.00 
American Tobacco B ............. 6.00 
EM, ccccevcsceseccens 5.00 
PGEMOE ccc ccccccccvcsccccces 7.00 
IEE cc ccccccccccccccdcccccces 16.00 
Commercial Investment Trust....... 7.00 
EEG ccvcpeccetsescces 3.00 
MEE, Sac ccccccsccccess 7.00 
General Refractories .............. 4.00 
EE ci ipabaubbiensseaeysees 10.00 
International Harvester ........... 8.00 
a cchwwescnnwdcesxe 12.00 
in. oun dtig «4seee vcs 8.00 
Montgomery Ward .............+: 7.00 
cow k s pcauescecece’s 10.00 
EE NTSOLE SPOTTER TCCET TS 1.80 
ere 6.00 
I oa on os oem aan den 10.00 
I os sig sala ae egnte yo mow es 12.00 


Should these estimated earnings be 
substantially attained, the resulting 
dividends would be reflected in stock 
prices much higher than now prevail- 
ing. Hence, my repeated advice to 
hold stocks well into the post-war 
period. 

I repeat “long-range bullish possi- 
bilities” previously enumerated here: 

1. War in Europe might end this 
year. 
2. War with Japan might end in 
1945 or 1946. 

3. Ousting of Mussolini and Hitler 
might start a world rebellion by the 
people against dictators and bureau- 
crats everywhere. 

4. If the war in Europe should end 
soon, the fourth-term candidate might 
be defeated. In any event, Republican 
control of Congress is possible. 

5. Many of the fantastic laws and 
controls established by the New Deal 
will be obliterated. 

6. Competent, experienced, practi- 


. cal people will replace many of the 
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“medicine-men” who have held forth 
in Washington since 1933. 

7. Gigantic reconstruction through- 
out the world after the war, with new 
markets among the masses in India, 
China, etc. 

8. A reduction in taxes, with pos- 
sibly the complete elimination of the 
Capital-Gains tax (as in England), 
and the limitation of double taxation 
of corporate earnings (as in England). 

9. A large volume of business, with 
lower taxes, should result in increased 
earnings and dividends. 

10. An end to Government compe- 
tition with private enterprise. 

1l. Fair, instead of one-sided, labor 
laws. 

12. Resumption of foreign buying 
of American securities. 

13. Changes in the Public Utility 
Holding Company law and in the Se- 
curities Laws and Regulations. 

14. Decent treatment by the Gov- 
ernment of corporation post-war re- 
serves and renegotiation of war con- 
tracts. 

15. The growing scarcity of good 
stocks, due to their steady absorption 
by cash purchases during recent years. 

16. Large redemption of bonds has 
increased the amount of money seek- 
ing investment. 

17. After the war, many people will 
switch from Government bonds to 
stocks. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 





168th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares. 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 2, 
1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 1, 1944. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L, H, LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








July 28, 1944 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1944. Books will 


not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
September 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 21, 1944, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


dustry can do anything which 
genius can do, and very many 

things which it cannot. 
—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


|: the ordinary business of life, in- 


What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is 
not our frowning battlements, our 
bristling sea coasts. . . . Our reliance 
is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the 
spirit which prized liberty as the heri- 
tage of all men, in all lands every- 
where. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Our greatest happiness does not de- 
pend on the condition of life in which 
chance has placed us, but is always 
the result of a good conscience, good 
health, occupation, and freedom in all 
just pursuits. 


Ideas are the roots of creation. 
—Aspé Ernest DIMNET. 


Opportunity rarely knocks _ until 
you are ready. And few people have 
ever been really ready without receiv- 
ing opportunity’s call. 

—CHANNING POLLOCK. 


A pessimist is one who makes difh- 
culties of his opportunities; an opti- 
mist is one who makes opportunities 
of his difficulties. 

—Vice-ADMIRAL MANnseLL, R.N. 


I do not believe that by the study 
of books one can obtain the equiva- 
lent of contact with men. As I observe 
the profusion of educational oppor- 
tunities in the multitude of books and 
periodicals, I realize what is needed is 
not more information, but better judg- 
ment. —Cnarves Evans HucHEs. 


The greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think, but thousands can 
think for one who can see. To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy and re- 
ligion, all in one. —Joun RusKInN. 
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—THOMAS JEFFERSON. | 


I do not have to make over the uni- 
verse; I have only to do my job, great 
or small, and to look often at the trees 
and the hills and the sky, and be 
friendly with all men. 

—Davip GRAYSON: 


Education is the cheapest defense of 
nations. —BurKE. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lin- 
gers. It may not be difficult to store up 
in the mind a vast quantity of facts 
within a comparatively short time, but 
the ability to form judgments requires 
the severe discipline of hard work and 
the tempering heat of experience and 
maturity. —Catvin CooLipce. 


An hour ago the sky was very 
dark. Windgusts foretold a nasty 
storm. And then the wind changed 
and the clouds blew away and there 
wasn't any storm at all. Some of the 
troubles we fear the most are like that. 

—Tue Barcer BULLETIN. 


The best angle from which to ap- 
proach any problem is the try angle. 
—Typo-GraPHic. 


We have got to begin a vast reclama- 
tion project to revitalize religion for 
those to whom it means little or noth- 
ing. This can be done not by trying 
to persuade those outside the church 
to believe what we believe but by 
pointing out to them the presence. of 
the unrecognized religion that already 
exists in their lives. 

—Tueopore C. Speers, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He hath made a pit, and 

digged it, and is fallen into 

the ditch which he made. 
—Psatms 7:15. 


Sent in by O. D. Evans, St. Louis, 
Mo. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














We do not always get the things yw. 
deserve, but mostly we get the thi 
we decide to get—if we desire guff. 
ciently. The child learning to wah 
smiles and inwardly gloats the mo. 
ment he finds he can stand upon thog 
small legs of his. From then on he 
learns that he can do most anythi 
upon which he concentrates all his 
energies and abilities—so many of the 
latter unknown, because untried, We 
may desire to do many things but fail 
to back up that desire. To desire suf. 
ficiently is to turn our thoughts, and 
all that we are, into the task at hand 
and follow it up to its final consup. 





mation. —GEoRGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


The idea shared by many that life 
is a vale of tears is just as false a 
the idea shared by the great majority, 
the idea to which youth and health and 
riches incline you, that life is a place 
of ‘entertainment. —To stoi. 


There are few, if any, jobs in which 
ability alone is sufficient. Needed, also. 
are loyalty, sincerity, enthusiasm and 
team play. —Wws. B. Given Jr. 


There is no doubt that the real de 
stroyer of the liberties of any people 
is he who spreads among them boun- 
ties, donations and largess. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Science is a first-rate piece of furni- 
ture for a man’s upper chamber, if he 
has common sense on the ground floor. 

—Ho mgs. 


Let us draw a line between the mere 
gambler and speculator, whom Car- 
negie called a cancer on the body of 
business, and the real business build- 
ers, pioneers and job creators. If the 
latter succeed and make money, we do, 
and if they don’t, nobody will. 

—Ws. J. H. BoetcKen. 


No nation was ever ruined by trade. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Washington and Lincoln were both 
idealists, and idealism is one of the 
greatest forces in the world. It makes 
seeming impossibilities possible and 
succeeds where prudence fails. But 
unless the idealist is brave and has the 
courage to face the truth, his idealism 
creates nothing.—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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SO YOU'RE IN 
THE DRIVER'S SEAT! 


THE SNIPER’S bullets are still ping-ing... 
and you’re being called on for everything 
from grading to pushing over pill boxes. 
That’s when you find yourself whispering, 
“Brother, this dozer’s just GOT to go through!” 

And that means that the hydraulic sys- 
tem which operates these efficient machines 
must not falter—even when oil, circulating 
at low pressure, is stepped up to a punish- 
ing high. 

It means that hose and packing must 
take heavy punishment—be capable of 
withstanding extreme working pressures. 
United States Rubber engineers have de- 
veloped types of hose and packing able to 
withstand this rugged treatment. The hose 
has wire-braided plies able to take heavy 
duty. Packing rings are automatic in action, 
responsive to pressure changes under tem- 
peratures ranging from -40° to 400° F. 

Your equipment may never be put to 
such rigorous tests, but the greater margin 
of safety and dependability assures you 
longer, more trouble-free service. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


HYDRAULIC CONTROL— Consists of pumps to create power, valves U.S. MATCHLESS PACKING SETS—Are now being 
to direct it, a jack to apply it. U.S. Hose and Packing, both utilizing delivered in huge quantities to “dozer” manufac- 
synthetic rubber, are impervious to destructive action of grease, oils, | turers, Army Engineers, Seabees. Molded to accurate 
solvents and hydraulic fluids and capable of handling oil-pressures _ sizes; special top and bottom rings for square or 
of enormous force. bevel stuffing boxes. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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